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P R E F A C E 



This collection of the papers of the Third Annual Colloquium of the 
Council of Graduate Students in Education represents some of the work of 
the students of the School, of Education of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of the annual COLLOQUIUM is to provide (iraduate students 
an opportunity to formally present, discuss, and receive' criticism on 
their recent -research. In addition, the COLLOQUIUM brings together the 
students of the diverse- programs of the'School of Education for a jsharing 
of their research and ideas. The papers reflect the different interests 
.and approaches of the different disciplines which are part of the School 
of Education. The members of the Council of Graduate Students in Educa- 
tion believe It ts important for the professional development of graduate 
students that they have an opportunity to gather outside the classrooms 
and publicly demonstrate their academic ski-lls. 

The theme of the Panel Discussion of the Third Annual Colloquium was 
The Purposes and .Goals of the School of Education." Dr. Barbara Dompa, 
School Librarian of the Hempfield Area School District, Dr. Eugene Lincoln 
Associate Professor of Education at the Universijty of Pittsburgh, and 
Helen Hazi, a graduate student in Curriculum and Supervision at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh presented papers as part of the panel discussion. 
The panel discussion was followed by the presentations of .the papers. The 
four concurrent sessions were moderated by Gregory LeRoy,Cellestine Cheeks, 
Richard Cooper, and Stan Yoder. These meetings were well attended and the 
presenters created lively discussion among the students and faculty. The • 
final part of the COLLOQUIUM was the citation of outstanding faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Education. 

The Council of Graduate Students in Education would like to express 
Its sincere thanks for this individuals who made the COLLOQUIUM possible, 
especially the Colloquium Committee: 



Qamar Baloch H^len Hazi 

Cellestine Cheeks Gregory LeRoy 

Richard. Cooper . John HcDonough 

Tom Gemmell C. Oianne Colbert - Advisor 
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INTRODUCTION 

Subsequent to tracing- the* development of educational 
programs at Carnegie JEnstitute, .1 surveyed current prevailing 
attitudes on the function of the museum as an institution of 
education and current philosophies on education as a role of the 
museum. The focus of this paper concentrates oh the school/museum 
relationship for the school -age child. Where applicable / out- 
reach programs of significance are described • 

Interviews with museum staff have revealed 'the particular 
concerns and interests* of the Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute in 
museum education • 

^ This limited survey on the current prevailing attitudes 

on t^e function of the museum as an institution of education has 
disclosed several pertinent needs: the need for better communication 
between schools and museums in the area of curriculum, the need 
for communication between museum educators and programming, and the 
need for further research and evaluation of educational programs 
in museums • 



. . 2 

Attitudes^ on the F unction of the Museum asVan InstituUon of Education 

The American Association of Museums, for the purposes of 
the professional accreditation of" museums, has adopted the followiiig 
definition: 

A museum is defined as an organized and permanent non-profit 
institution, with professional staff, which owns and utilizes 
tangible objects, cares for them and exhibits them to the 
public on some regular schedule •! 

Richard Grove of the Arts and Humanities Program, Office of Education 

stated: , | 

Anyone who sets out to talk about museums is instantly faced S 
with the task of tryj.ng to figure out just what sort of ^ 
creature this is* It is a nearly unique peculiarity. A hos- \ ^ 
pital is a hospital • A library is a library. A rose is a rose.\ 
But a museum is Colonial Williamsburg, Mrs. Wilkerson's 
Figure Bottle Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, the American 
Museum of Natural History. . .This diversity is, in a sense 
strength. 2 

Turning to the educational responsibility of the museums, 

Edgar P. Richardson, Director of the Winterthur Museum has stated: 

the educational responsibility of museiams is vast, extremely 

complex, and touches every aspect of our intellectual life. 

It cannot be met only by either populai: education or by 

children^'s education. It presents great challenges to museum 
staff... 3 

' ' .^'^ 

He cited the Pittsburgh Board of Education which- sponsors classroom 
visits to Carnegie Institute as an example of a prqgram sponsored 
jointly by the museum and local education department. In addition 
to programs oriented toward the school, Patterson described classes . 



1 , ' , ' ^ 

American Association of Museums, Museums: Their New Audrence , 

Washington, D.C.: American Association of Museums, July 1972, p. 28. 
2 

^ Richard Grove in Larrabee (ed.) , Museums and Education , p. 79. 

Edgar P. Richardson in Larrabee (ed.) Museums and Education , 

p- 23v 
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and courses for elementary age children designed to supplement the 
work of .the school. He felt that the most typical areas would be ' 
bound in studio art w6rk or natural history subjects.-"" It is of 
interest to note that Carnegie Inst^itute^has long offered courses of 
study in both of -these areas. 

Bartlott H. Hayes, Jr., focuses his attention on the relation- 
ship of art exhibitions to education, he stated that/the more successful 
programs shared by schools and museums are those directly related 
to class work. He indicates that this opportunity occurs most 
fruitfully at grade =levels where the broad historical or cultural 
studies occur.. For example, fifth or sixth grade for geography 
and world history in seventh grade. ^ He concludes by saying"... 
these are areas wjiere museum objects provide evidence of the character 
of the subject under study." ^ ' ' ^» 

In the area of secondary schools and museums, Ruth Zuelke 
states, "I would like to see curriculum experts from thu field of 
art education working witK*',experts in the museums."^ She sees 
as an area of prime importance the ways to discover the best means 
for schools and museums to work together in making their resource 
materials mutually available. ^' ' 



1 

Edgar P. Richardson in Larrabee (ed.)., Museums and Educa tion. 

9 

2 - ' ■ . 

r. Bar tie t^t H. Hayes, Jr. In Larrabee (ed.). Museums and Ed ucation. 

3 ' , . 
Ibid . 

4 ' '■ , 
Ruth Zuelke in Larabee (ed.) , Museums and Education , p. 89. 

5 

Ibid. 



Barbara NewsoiU/ project director/ The Council on 

•Museums on Education in the Visual Arts relates her point of view: 

Museums, of course, have always been important educational 
resources^ in this country .Now, perhaps more than ever! 
before, these institutions are being regarded by the educa- 
tion officialdom as part -of the educational system. The 
individual Inquiry for which museums are so well equipped is 
the subject of growing speculation and research. Thus, 
museum educators and the planners and theorists of the, schools - 
. , and colleges of education have even more reason to put their 
heads ^ together. 

The atathor^ describes the basic purposes of The Council on Museums and . 
Education in the , Visual Arts. The first is to assemble a series , of 
case studies in a variety of educationar. areas in which art museums 
'are operating -and the second vs to help museums educators enlarge the 
range and raise and level of discourse with each other. 

Education in the Art ^luseum . the proceedings of a Conference 
of Art Museum Educators hel^"^ Cleveland, Ohio in 1971 studied the 
status of education ia-^He museum. In a questionnaire s,ent out before 
the Conference, of the museioms replying indiccited that the major . 




priority was^nyolvement. with the elementary level, 11% with the 



• 3 f ^ ' 

secondary level and 5% related to the college level. A isummary of 

the' main points in answer to the question; "What should the educational 

priorities of your museum be five years from now? include: 

(a) External movement towards a community resource ^centre 

servicing a broading segment of the community with a growing 

adaptation and awareness of- the present and future social 

needs of the urban environment. Included in the resource centre 



1 

Barbara Y. Newsc^ » "Bridging the Information Gap", Museum 
News,. Vol. 52^o. 7, (Apr 1 1974), P. 32. 

2/ 

Ibid. p. 31. 

- 3 • 

Education m .the Art Museum , The Association of Art ' 
Museum Directors, 1972' P. 42. S 



-ware more emphasis on community^ needs , displays of community 
creativity, digs, trips, library facilities, and the traditional 
lectures., films, and ^concerts. 

(h) 3 ^.naginative, viaripd educational curriculum within the 
museuiu. Tours more challenging to the individual, more re- 
flective with follow-ups to decent tours. Many expressed desire" 
tor one permanent collection that could show overall chronological 
survey of artistic styles^;. Others stressed more emphasis on 
contemporary art. 

' (c) Bettr- co-ordination and communication with schools. Re- 
^ organizatxon ,to include tours -on a more regular basis, more 

related to school are curricula; consultant work with art - 
departments in schools; more emphasis on exhibitions of stu- 
dents' work; circulating exhibitions for 'chcols with trans- 
portation problems. ... " • 

,{d) More ^contemporary audio-visual media. Greater sharing. of - 
innovations and experiments, and sharing evaluations of the 
■success of these programs amoiig ipuseum education departments. 

(e) Specialized teacher training, staff expansion, continual 
evaluation and up-dating of teaching techniques; more pro- 
fessional working conditions.! ' ■, , 

In his doctoral dissertation. Rex Terry Lohmanri focussed^attention 
on the school/museum program. He raises several important points 
in this relationship. 

, Despite the fact tliat the museum profession has generally • 
accepted the idea that -one of its basic functions and - 
responsibilities is education, the public is as yet largely 
Vinaware of what that means or even that it is an iinpBrtant 
issue... The schools must act, museums, can act^and together 
they can virtually transform at least some aspects of public 
education in a time of crisis. 2 • ■ ' 



1 

Education in the Art I-lusetmi , The Association of Art 
Museum Directors , 1972, p.. 41 . ~- ~ 



. Terry Lohmana, The Theoretical Eoundationa o f Museum 
Interaction; Museum s of Man '.s'Experierice and the Education al Process, 
unpublished dissertation. University of Pittsburgh, 1975, p — 136 — ' ' 
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History of Education at Carnegie Institute 
From its inception, as recorded in Annual Reports beginning 
in 1897, Carnegie Institute has shown concern for the educational 
aspects of its exhibits.. As succeeding reports show, the two Museums have 

♦ * ' 

always been concerned with their role as educational institutions. 

In the First Annual Report, 1897, John Beatty recorded 

JT- 

the establishment of^.;a-n Annual International Exibition. He stated; 
"The internationaL„character -of- the exhibition made i t peculiarly, 
impor^tant as an educational influence and the intent of . the- col- 
lection was enhanced by the fact that works, with few exceptions 

-apresent contimporanepus art.'^ From this first year, .the pattern 

' - ' ' ' ' ■ 

of student utilization of Carnegie Institute ' s resources began 

Mr. Beatty reported: . "Nearly all the educational, institutions of 
Pittsburgh/ in which art is taught sent school parties on specially 
appointed days, and a number of cit:y ward schools and public schools 

of the near neighborhood were represented 

-tn July 1897, Mr. Beatty purposed a^ plan to circulate an 
exibition of large reproductions representing industrial aro ob- 
jects to branch library buildings in the city. His idea was to 
exhibit pictures of objects made of malleable iron, textile fabrics, 
wood carvings, measured drawings of furniture, porcelain, etc. He 
wished to have the museum sell; duplicates at cost to students and* 
mechanics to Jserve eis models for the industrial arts."^ 
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First Annual Report, 1897, Carnegie Institute, p. 4 
2 , 

Ibid. P. 5.. 
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In the report he states: 

This would 'at once bring to "our young artisans the 
wealth, in design and construction, of the entire world, 
and should, in time, exert a great influence upon our 
city as a manufacturing center. It is in exactly this 
direction that pur city has failed to encourage art 
- . education, forgetting that in influence of this kind 
would tendv.to raise the standard of many of our manu- 
facturer s.. 

. , The reports through 1900 chart the growth and expansion 
of Carnpgie Institute in its early years. In^l899, the total 
attendance for the Annual International was 240 , 000 people. 'The 
total estimated population of the city was 298,620 people and the 
director considered the attendance "an "uriprecedented showing':^ 

Th^ Pittsburgh Pub:|.ic Schools were ..invited to hold an 
exhibit of <drawiiigs and artwork in the main and east galleries 
during the spring of 1901. The exhibit was Coordinated under the 
direction of the Supervisor of Art Instruction in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools.^ 

Director Beatty describes in 1901 the first formal 

cooperation between the Institute and the Pittsburgh Public Schools- 

Early in November, a committee from the Pittsburgh High 
Schools, comprising, five members of the faculties of the 
Academic and Normal Departments called, at the institute for 
the purpose of asking me to give the teachers and advanced 
students of Pittsburgh Schools informal talks in the 
' galleries about the paintings in the exhibit. As a result 
of this conference, a sub-committee was appointed by the 
faculties and a comprehensive schedule was prepared which 
brought to the .Institute, twice a week of the remaining period^ 



1 

John Beatty, Report to the Directors . July 1897. ' 
2' I „ ' 

Third Annual Report, Director of Fine Arts, April 1, 1899. 



Fifth Annual Report, Director of Fine Arts, March 31, 1901. 
p* 5 • ' 
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of the exhibition / large parties of educators and "advanced 
students for the purpose of studying the paintings • This is 
the first attempt to secure to the pupils, of the ^'city schools 
and art students generally / thk benefits of any direct 
instruction concerning the works exhibits at the institute. 
Through these lecturesv the pupils of the city schools were 
brought directly into- contact with the works of the painters 
of the 'day and the teachers still further stimulated 
interest -by requiring pupils in the public schools tj make' 
sketches of paintings and write descriptive essays. 

It is interesting, to note that many teachers today use the same 

kind of "follow-up activities" as were used in 1901. 

^ ^ V Again in 1902, the drawings of pupils from t>e Pittsburgh 

Public Schools were exhibited. Visits by schoolchildren to the 

sixth Annual International Exhibition were cooperatively planned by 

the Museum and the Superintendant of Schools. Teachers and 

advanced students toured in groups of one to one hundred per lecture, 

Mary S. Garretson, Superintendent of Instruction in Drawing in 

2 

Allegheny City Schools arranged for similar visits for teachers. 

Although there is no documentation that proves whether 
or not Director Beatty's proposal in 1897 to circulate photographs 
of industrial arts objects was ever adopted/ his next plan, sub- 
mitted to the Directors of the Museum in 1902 was accomplished by 
1903. He states in the report: 

...a plan has long been contemplated looking to an except- 
ionally close union of the educational work in the public 
schools with that' Of work bisihg done by the Department of 
. Fine Arts through its .permanent Collection of painting and 
statuary. This plan contemplates, first/, circulation of 
complete, sets of large, framed photographs representing 
the permanent collection of paintings and sculpture through 
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Fi^th Annual Report/ Director of Fine Arts, March 31, 1901, 
pp. .8-9. 

2 - _ 

Sixth Annual Report, Director of ^ine Arts, March 31, 1902, 

• 16 ' . 



the schools of Pittsburgh, for exhibition and study. 

As further evidence of the early cooperation between 
the Museum and the public schools > Mr..' Beatty reports that five 
hundred catalogs were sent to the' principals of the public schools 
for distribution amoung the advanced pupils "with a view o'f plac- 
ing directly in their hands a list of Institute resources,, of art '" 
interest during the vacation. On September 21, 1903, the prints 
of the permanent collection were lent to Mrs. M.E. Van Wagohen, 
Supervisor of Art in the Pittsburgh Public Schools for circulation 
and study in the schools. Here Mr. Beatty describes the collection: 

The set consists of finished reproductions of 46 paintings 
of various sizes, uniformly mounted and framed and -sufficiently 
large to giv^ details . .Each bears a label, stating title and 
artist and gives brief biograpMcal notes, including a* list of 
celebrated works. The photographs consitute a beautiful and ' 
• xnstructive collection. The" chief value of this school work 
lies in the fact that the minds of- pupils are peculairly open 
.to instruction. 3 ^ ." - - - 

In succeeding^ years,. additional copies were made to serve Allegheny 
Public Schools. Each year they were updated to include new 
acquisitions. The director estimated' that the sets would be 
studied by more than sixty-:^ive thousand students and one. thousand 
€our hundred teachers in one year.'^ Mrs. Van Wagonen's report to 
Mr. Beatty vfas included in the 1905 Annual :Report. - . 



Sixth Annual , Report, Director of Fine Arts, March 31, 1903, 

P- 14. . ■ . 

2 

Ibid , p. 15 • ' » 

3 

Ibid. p. 16 

4 

Nineth .Annual Report , Director of Fine Arts, March 31,- 1905, 
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._J1irS. Van- Wagonen writes: "The work has brought the schools into 

closer relationship with the! galleries, and many pupil's who have never 

had any desire to view the exhibit, have been most anxious to visit 

the galleries during the annual exhibition; which is, indeed, a- most ^ 

1 ' ' 

valuable consideration. 

During 1906, the sets continued to circulate throjighout 
the schools. A series of informal lectures was given for all- 
instructors in 'the department- o£ art in the, public schools and also 

^or all teachers of ward schools in the two^ cities. (Pittsburgh and 

2 ' - ' 

Old Allegheny), ' - 

In- 1912, the director states that " a^ series of informal 

- A' ^ - , ' 

talks are to be given before students of the public schools, 'by 
some one^ conversant with art an<T familiar with the painters who 
are represented in the colTectipn of photographs now being circulated 
throughout the schools." He further notes that attendance was 
exceptional at the Annual International Exhibition, "...it is inter- 
esting to npte that students from Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
University of Pittsburgh, public schools; alone or accompanied by in- 
structors vere to be seen in the gallery every day. This is the best 
possible evidence of the educational value of the work being done. 
"On May 31, i'913, the education work of the Department of 



.,4 



1 

Tenth Annual Report, Director, of Fine Arts, March 31, 19.07, 

p. 7. 

2 

Ibid , p. 9 

3 

Sixteenth Annual Report , Director of Fine Arts,. March 31, 1912 

p. 8. ' , . 

4 

Ibid. ■ • 
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Fine Arts was taken up with renewed activity, the aim being to increase 
the efficiency of Carnegie Institute as an educational factor .in the 
city of Pittsburgh and the vicinity."^* 

Alice Pulnam, a new member of the staJ*f lists the functions and goals 
of the educational work: 

1* Guidance and- instruction offered to schools, clubs or 

individuals in the galleries* 
2. Assembling and typing the biographical and critical notes on the 

painters and paintings - represented in the permanent collection. 
3* Lectures to women's clubs or at schools. 
4. The establishment of a series of illustrated lectures on 

matters pfertaining to the fine arts, free to children' of 

Pittsburgh. 2 

As the educational activities of the Museum expanded, so the 
curriculum of ^the Pittsburgh^ Public Schools expanded and changed.. With 
the adoption of the Schoal Code of 1911, a reorganization took place 
in the schools. An art department was established with Mr. C. Valentine 
Kirby as the director. High school curricula were expanded to provide 
electives in arts and crafts. Art was included in the School Code as 
part of the regular course of study in the public schools. A new 
"Course of jStudy in Art: was proposed in 1917-1918. The study gave 
a monthly outline of what was to be done in grades one through eight. 
The students studied drawing =as well as color and principles of design. 
Each month the students studied a painting^ by ari established artist.^ 
(It would seem logical to assume that the paintings studied came from 
the museum case collection although I cannot substantiate any direct 
references citing this.) 



1 

Eighteenth Annual Report, Qirector of Fine Arts, March 31, 1914, 
PP. 14-15- 

-2 ^ ^ • . ' 

*Ibid. p. 16. 

3 ' . * . . 

^Jeannine C. Meikskin, The Evolution o^ Education in^ Art In the 
Public Schools of the City of~Pittsburgh , unpublished graduate paper^ 
University of Pittsburgh > 1974 pp. 20-22. 
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On the high school level, drawing was emphasized. Drawing 
from nature, li.fe drawing, 'with the study of human proportions, 
action and characteif of poses were some of the units of study included. 
Art history arid' appreciation was studied on^ day every week and color 
and design were included in the curriculum. Illustrations were 
drawn by the students from literary works and folklore stories. 
Otljer courses offered on this level were; Commercial Art, Industrial 
Arts, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, -General Art Appreciation ' 
and a crafts course which included modeling in clay, pottery, 
stenciling; block, printing, leather work, book-binding, metal and 
jewelry.^ _ ' . 

During^the l'§14-15 year a series of talks about art entitled 
"The Children's Hour" were begun. The talks were illustrated by lantern 
slides, chalk drawings or clay modeling. "The program was planned to 
direct the attention of. the children to the collections of the Depart-- 
ment of Fine Arts, so they^ might acquire, a sense of Appreciation 
tempered with discrimination • In 1916, under the direction of May 
Redd the attendance at these lectures increased to- 3/862 students. 
Miss Redd noted in her report thaj: many, of the children walked from - 
three to five miles to attend the talks, "The effect of the brief 
talks has been to give the children information and to form, on their 
part, the habit o£ coming to Carnegie Institute, a habit which will 
doubtless be continuous for many years The Children's Hour Pro- 
grams for iai6 and 1917 are on the following pages. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art Education in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 



1 

Meikskin, p. 22. 3 { - 

2 . ^ Ibid- 

Eighteenth Annual Report p. 16. 4 
O - , {Twentieth Annual Report 1916 
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was involMed in giving some of the lectures of the Children's Hour. 

The Pittsburgh Public School Visiting Program was inaugurated 
in 1'916 with eighth grade classes from. Delworth, Allen and Roosevelt 
Schools. They had come for an art appreciation lesson to be pre- 
sented in the galleries and illustrated with the paintings, architecture 
and sculpture on display, and to spend an additional period browsing 
through the building. The tours were conducted by Euphemia . . 
Bakewell, under the general direction of Mr. C.F:._ Ramsey, of the 
Department^ of Fine Arts. The docents" instructions were "to stress 
appreciation, to give the young visitors^ some points of view from 
which to enjoy art while acquainting them with the Institute's 
collections; to avoid history of art, to put no emphasis on technique '.'2. 
With sorae^ modification's, the Public School Visiting Program has con- 
tinued up through 1976. -JE:or the first year's School Visiting 
Program the following materials were printed and distributed by the 
Museum of Fine Art: 

, Cards Announcing Decent service 2,000 
School Children's Outline 1,500 
Postcards of Paintings given to school 

children 12 500 

Postcards annpunciiig lectures and 

Children's Hour talks ^- 13,275 

Poster announcing Decent Service '220 



p. 22. 

2 



1 ' , 

Twenty-first Annual Report, .Director of Fine Arts, March 31, 1917 



Ibid , p. 24 

3 

Ibid, p. 59. 
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The program.,, f of the Children's Hour .for talks about art - 
presented in 1916. ' --^ ~ 

April 3 The Sculptor and his Clay (concluded): Talk by Mr. 

August Zeller, of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute. ' ' ' 

10 The Potter and his Clay. The first of two demonstrations 
and talks by Miss Mabel C. Farren, member of the faculty 
of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie School for Women. 

* 

' 17 The Potter and his Clay (concluded), by Miss Farren. 

24 Flowers: Talk and demonstration on the artistic "arrange- 
ment of flowers, by Miss May Redd, c3f the Department of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute r ' 

Dec. 1 Illustration: Chalk talk by Mr. Charles J. Taylor, Member 
of the faculty of the School of Applied Design, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 

8- The Pictures of the Old Stone Age: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

• 15 The Story of Ornament: Talk by Mr. Vincent P., Sollom, member 
of the faculty of the School of Applied Design, " Carnegie • 
Institute of Technology. 

22 The Christ Child in Art": Talk Jay Miss May Redd. 

Jan. 5 How to Make our City More , Beautiful: Talk by Mr. Frederick 

Bigger, Assistant Secretary of the Art Co-mission of Pittsburgh 

12 Pompeii: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

19 Cheops,. Builder of Pyramids: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

Assurbanpal. and .the.^ Pictures in his Palace: Miss May Redd. 
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Feb. 2 The House of the Forest of Lebanon: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

9 Athens in the Time of Pericles: ~ Talk by. Mr. Frederick T. 
Bigger. 

16 Famous Paintings of Children: .Talk by May Redd. 

■23 The People and" Houses of George Washington's Tome: Talk by- 
Miss May Redd. 

26 Famous Drawings of Children and How They Were Made: Special 
talk by Mr. Charles J. Taylor. 

Mar. 1 Rome in the Time of Augustur: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

,8 The Sculptor and his Clay; Demonstration and talk by Mr. 
August Zell'er. 

' '15 The Paintings of John W- Alexander: Talk by Mr. C. Valentine 
Kirby, director of Art Education in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools . . 

ER?C ' 22 '. 
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Page 2 Chiiaren's Hour 1916 

March 22 ^Beautiful Lettering: Talk by Mr. Frederick T. Bigger. 

29 -The Panama-Pacific Exposition: Talk by Mr. Will j. Hyett, 
of the Department .of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute. ^ 
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The\ pf ogifam for the Children's Hour for talks about art 
presented \in 1917/. ' 



A 



April, 5 The Potter and his Clay. The first of two demonstrations 
i an^ talks by Miss Mabel C. Farren.l — 1™'" 

■ 1 \ I V ' 

1 12 The\Potter and his Clay (concluded^ by Miss Farren 

May 3 The Art of the Ainericari Indian. 'TheX first of two talks 

by Miss May Redd, of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie 
Institute. ' \ 



10 The Ajrt?of the American Indian (conclu^ded) Miss Redd. 



17 Moving Pictures of Swedish JLife. The~ first of two demonstra 
tion^ m connection with^the" Swedish grpup of paintings 
included in. .the Founder's Day Exhibition. ■ ' 

The Art of the Cave Man: Talk by Miss May Redd. 

The Sculptor and his Clay: Talk by ATigus't Zeller, of the 
Department of Fine Art's, Carnegie Institute. 

How to make Plaster Casts: Demonstration by Mr. Ross Polis, 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute,. 

« 

Illustrations and How to Make Them: Chalk Talk by Mr. 
Charles J. Taylor, Member of the faculty of the School of 
Applied Design, Carnegie Injstitute of Technolpgy. 

Child Life in Colonial Times: Talk by Miss May Redd* 

Chald Life in Colonial Tiraes: ^Talk by Miss May Redd; 
repeated at the Snodgrassi School 

Total attendance at the Children's Hours for the year, 2,081 
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The Pittsburgh School" Board voted in 19.17 to-pay- for—the 
t, carfare^of all children coming to the institute for art instruction J 
The Annual Report from 1918 states: 

This I believe is a more liberal plan than has. been 
adopted in any other city. The significance of this 
work lies- in^ th>--£acjL_thkt_the eighth grade' students 
, who are about to enterthe higir~schooi:;^or^u|>on . the 

\active duties and work of life,' eagerly se'^k' rhs€ruc tion 

and the opportunity to acquire some knowledge with refer-» 
ence to i^t and \ its appreciation. 2 

Each eighth grade visited the Museum's permanent collection three times 

during the course of the school year. The first visit was to the 

painting section, .the second to the Hall of Architecture and the 

third to the Hall "of sculpture. There was close cooperation between 

Dr. William M. Davidson, Superintendent of Public Schools, Mr. C. 

Valentine Kirby, Director . of Art and the Department, of Fine Arts, 

Carnegie Museum in setting up a visiting schedule and coordinating 

material for the tours. Over five thousand students visited the 

museum under the auspices of this pro,gram.^ " 

Mr. John Beatty, Director of the Department Of Fine Arts described 

rationale of the program: 

The time these;' students are permitted to give to this 
study in the last year of their public school work is 
unfortunately limited. For this reason, it is our pur- 
pose in this "work to teach the appreciation of art. solely, 
by explaining in a very simple' way the essential qualities 
possessed by all good works of art. To define the subtle 
qualities that belong to all good works of art and to rivet 
•the attention 'Of the students upon these qualities, even 

■ : <t 



t -1 
The Twenty-second .Annual Report of the Director of Fine Arts, for 
the Year Ending March 31, 1918, p. 13 " , 

'2 

Ibid . 
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though it be but for a comparatively brief time, is the 
pi^ppse^of the lessons prepared for this work. 1 • 

The Children ' s Hour series continued , although programs 
were curtailed in 1917^18 because of poor transportation service. 
Mr, Ko-jiro Tomita, Curator of Japanese Art, at the Museum of .Fine 
Arts, Boston, described the life of Japanese children, and illustrated 
his talk with drawings and objects. The: .number of children who 
came to hear the talk was so great that the lecture hid to be 
repeated.^ - -"""^ ' " 

the Annual Report of 1920, Robert B. Harshe, assistant 
director of the Muse'um of Arts reported that a series of cases / 
illustrating processes in the fine and applied arts had been circu- 
lated in high schools, technical schools and branch libraries. ' "The," 
Children's Museum of Art" opened on May 15, 1919. The opening, 
exhibit consisted of modern sculpture and twenty of the -cases that 
had been circulated in the schools. The second exhibition was a 
series of paintings that' illustrated children's books by N.c". Wyeth. 
Drawings by children from Boston were the third exhibit. and then, 
"Silhouettes". This exhibit showed sxlhpuettes from figures on Etruscan 
pottery to portrait silhpuettes and Edpuart~ahd irpn sculptures by 
Hunt Diederich. The pconclnading exhibit was modern paintings and 
sculptures representing "Children in Art" . Lectures in the 
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Children's Museum' were related to the exhibits. For the last ' 
exhibit, Signor Moretti demonstrated the processes involved in 
making a statue. - ,^ — 

As part of the'^hool/museum program, all eighth graders 
who visited the museums received a printed lesson entitled, 
'"Appreciation of Art". An essay contest was sponsored by the museum 
relating to the lesson on painting and there ^^?ere over 1,000 entries. 

Miss Margaret Lee in 1923 organized the newly formed 
Education Section which combined science and fine arts. The eighth 
graders formerly had toured the Museum of Art for forty-five 
■minutes and* then had browsed through the museum by themselves for'* 
forty-five minutes. With the reorganization, the science tour 
was forty-five minutes and the art appreciation tour was forty-five 
minutes. ' 



In a recent Interview with Miss Lee, she was' kind enough' tov 
trace for me the development of ;the Tam O'Shanters and the. Palettes, 

. which are the Saturday creative art classes for children. Miss. Lee 
had heard of a group =of gifted high school students "in New York City 
Who received special training in art at one of the high schools. 

' She went and visited the school and felt that the program idea would 
be ideally suited for Carnegie Institute. In 1928, she asked supervisors 
from, the Pittsburgh Public Schools to recommend ten or twelve students " 
that showed "special ability" in the arts. These children would come ■ 
to the museum for art classes on Saturday morning. They were In the 
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fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The first tzeacher of the program 
was Mr. Kennedy;, according to Miss Lee. The second teacher was Mr. 
Elmer A. Stephan, Director of Art of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Mr. Stephan described hi^s .philosophy and the goals of art education 
in Volume V of Carnegie Instit&te Magazine, 1931-2. (See Appendix) 
He Sta.ted; "It is the aim of: art education in the public.. schools today 
to direct leisure time and to cultivate the taste of the masses that 
'their money may be spent intelligently and without waste. 

According tp Miss Lee, the classes were expanded in number 
each year until 1935 when there were six hundred children from the 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades. By^ this time, county, parochial and 
private schools were sending recommended students. During the 
Depression, when budgets were lowered drastically, the program grew. 
Miss Lee was able to obtain, the use of the lecture hall after the 
class outgrew the Hall of sdulpture. It was Miss Lee's rule to' 
never invite more students .than could be taken care of. Attendance 
in the Music Hall was expanded to 3,200 students'^i'n 1966 ^ and 
by 1974 the average Saturday attendance was 3,657 students from 
fifth to tenth grade. ^ • . ' ■ . 

Miss Lee wrote an article for The Carnegie Magazine in 
1935 describing a typical class on Saturday mornings. Mr. Stephan's 
lecture demonstration for the morning is written with attention to 
all details. (See Appendix. B) After the lecture demonstration the 



^Elmer A. Stephan, "Saturday Morning Art Classes", p. 275. 

Dr. Arthur C. Twomey, "Creativity and a Master Teaching 
Program m Art at Carnegie Institute", p. 14. 
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students would work oil their projects. According to Miss Lee 'a 
sequence of lessons might be - drawing animals in the gallery one 
week, -drawing imaginary animals in the lecture hall and the next and 
drawing animals in design the third week. Miss Lee stated that as far 
as she knew, the Saturday Morning Creative Art lessons were completely 
unique to Carnegie Institute for a long period of time. 

Thomas Fralic of the Decent Department, Museum of Art described 
recent changes in the Saturday Morning Classes. In September 1976, 
the large classes were broken up into groups of no more than twenty- 
five students with' artist/teacher instructors. The dress code was 
relaxed and the students allowed to wear casual clothes for the first 
time. All students in the Pittsburgh Public Schools must be recommended 
for the classes. 

Writing in The Carnegie Magazine in 1928-9, Andrey Avinoff, 
Director of Carnegie Museum describes the total educational program of . 
the Museum. He mentions the special course organized for the Teachers 
Training School of the Board of Public Education. He states: "The 
aim is primarily to acquaint teachers with the fundamentals underlying 
the work in the various sections of the Museum. . . to give them an 
idea of how the collections and exhibitions at the Museum might be 
used in their own work in the public schools...""^ (See Appendix C) 

Two articles written for The Carnegie Magazine in 1936-7 
further chart the growth and development of the education' programs . 
(See Appendix D and E) 

\ 

. \ 
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Andrey Avinoff, "Educational Work in the Museum"; 
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The Thirtieth Annual Report describes the functions of 



the Education Department: 

"The main. province of the Education Department is not to 
analyze and to instruct, "but to provide added enjoyment 
for those who visit the galleries . An art museum should 
not^be an end in itself a mausoleum of dead' riches, but 
a. means by which we stimulate our emotions and exercise 
our imagination. For the enjoyment of beauty is not at 
best as an erudite performance, but as an ' unhampere^d 
expression of emotion." ^ 

In 1974., James Kosinski,' Assistant Director writes in the Division 
of. Education Annual Report: ' ; * 

"The Carnegie Institute is a service organization in 
finest sense of €he work... the Institute has become 
an integral part of its mind and' spirit, serving its 
many needs-social, cultural, scientific and educationa. 
*A central and distinctive aspect of the Institute> the 
resources of which respond rto all of these needs>:. is 
the Division of Education. In joint cooperation! with 
the Board of Education, ' it incorporates and integrates 
educational materials and facilities with the curriculum 
of the community's schools." 2 

The education programs continued to flourish during 
the Depression and Wor^ld War 11. In 1944, museum educators along 
with Miss Mary McKibbin, Senior Super intendant of Art in .the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools reorganized the school tours and resources of 

Carnegie Institute with ."relation^ to the^child's interests, abilities 

3 * ' 

and classroom activities."' The fifth, sixth and seventh grades 

each spent an-afternopn at the museum; The art part of the tour 

was called "Who's Who' an'd What's What at Carnegie Institute" ' and 

was designed to make children feel at home among the art collection 

and arouse a desire in them to return of their accord. The sixth - 
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grade visited the permanent' collection and were taught new; ways to 
109k at pictures with a view of developing their powers .of apprec- 
iation. The seventh grade toured the Halls of .Sculpture and Arch- 
itecture and the teachers were able to choose from such topics as: 
"Art of Early Civilizations", "The Parthenon's 2400 Exiting Years", 
"Florence, the City Art Built" and "Nature as an Inspiration for 
Creative Design"."'" 

\ Carnegie Institute sponsored for many years Scholastic 

^ Magazine's National High School Art Exhibit. Virginia Donovan 

writing in The Carnegie Magazine describes the exhibit and judging. 

procedures (See Appendix E) . ' 

The Depai^tment of Fine Arts, Education Department was 
responsible for . 'fourteen radio programs broadcast in 1946; The , 
programs related to the Institute's permanent collections and - 
special exhibitions on the -weekly broadcast. The program was called 
"Free to the People" and was broadcast over WCAE.^ 
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During 1947 and 1948 plans were formulated to combine the 
educational programs of Carnegie Museum of Natural History, the Museum 
of Arts (MOA),,and Carnegie Library into one educational department under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur C. Twomey. Dr. Twomey was chairman of the 
Education Department'from T9"48-'Until his retirement in 1974 at which 
time .the Education Department was again divided into the Section of 
Education MOA, and the Section of Education Carnegie Museum of Natural 
History (CMNH) . As Dr. Twomey states in the First Annual Repbr-t., Division 



of Education, "the primary objective of the Division is fundamentally to 
make the Carnegie Institute an integral -part of^the^ ducat ion, cultural, 
scientific, and civid life of the greater Pittsburgh region. Through 
joint meetings between the supervisors of the Division of Education and 
'seven staff members of the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education Dr.. 
Twomey stated that "we have been able to' greatly enhance the work of 
incorporating and integrating educational materials and facilities of 
the Institute to that of the school curriculum,^ 

In addition to receiving an appropriation from the Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education, the Howard Heinz Endowment made a grant of 
§134,000 to the Division of Education for the development of educational 
programs.- 

The Natural History department concentrated uponj^ developing 
natural history as a vitkl part of the education and cultural 
experiences of the students who visit Carnegie Institute,, The 
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program has broadened service offered to scho^dls and has offered 

the facilities of the museum to "junior Naturalists", Carnegie 
"Nature Club" and "High School Science Club".-*- The Division 
prepared exhibits and arrangements of study materials for instructional 
purposes in the form of .loan cases that were turned' over to* the 
Pittsburgh Board of Public Education for distribution to city schools..^ 

• of the goals of the Division .of Education is to build- 

up a series of slides of art exhibitions that will be available to 
schools, colleges and universities on, a loan basis. Slides were 



photographed of the-two hundred and fifty paintings on exhibit in 
"Painting in the U.a. 1949".^ 

Since the organization of the Division of Education, 
\it has been felt that Ic^rnegie Institute has a great deal to ojEfer 
che community by expanding its educational function in a extension 
orogram. -Dr. LeRoy Blac/ supervisor of the section states: 

The aims of thisi service to the general pjablic :are twofold: 
as far as childrten are concerned, it is- ta^provide for their 
leisure time activities aft^r school, Saturdays and during 
vacations and tojserve children and adults in the tri-state 
areas with programs carried into the community itself and into 
institutions carihg for blind,, deaf and other unfortunates. 3 

Working in close collaboration with Park Naturalists of the Bureau 

of Recreational Activiti^es of the Department of Parks and Recreation,, 

the Extension carried moving pictures, lantern slides, live and 

mounted animals, plants^' g'eological and other study materials into 

school classrooms, recreation centers, settlement houses, camps 

A / .■ ■ 
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and churches. Children and adultsN^ere taken in small groups to^ 
hillsides, playgrounds, vacant lots; 'city streets, and zoo, conserva- 
tory, industrial plants and factories, where the principles of 
conversation, community spirits and out^-of door living were presented.** 

The Traveling Museum, a gift to the city of Pittsburgh 
by the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation," was made available to the 
Extention'* Section for operation in the city of Pittsburgh to carry 
exhibits and nature education primarily to areas lacking any 
natural environmenjt • The exhibit and study materials were prepared 

by the Extension ^taff • During its first five months, over 15,540 

« ' ? 

chxldren and adults viewed its exhibits and listened \o natural 

2 

hxstory and conversation talks.. 

The Section of Radio and Television, under the direction 
of Miss Marjorie Thomas initiated' a series of fifteen minute programs., 
entitled "Open^ House at the Institute". The thirty-three broadcasts 
covered the many departments of the Carnegie Institute. "The 
Youth Review" on KQV radio was a series of. half hour- teen-age-book, 
review programs. Each program was an original dramatization written - 
*by students with appropriate musical backgrounds • A round-table 
discussion followed the dramatization.^ 

Dr. Twomey states in 1950, "The incorporating and integra- 
tirig of educational materials and facilities of the Institute to that 
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of the schQpl -curriculum has been greatly enhanced by close and 
understanding relationships between the supervisors of the Education 
Division and Pittsburgh Board of Public^ucation. The museum 
staff attempts to correlate the galle^ lessons in both fine arts 
and science with regular classroom /ork. The teaching materials 
suggested are wide enough in scope to allow for considerable flex- 
ibility in presentation. Oh the basis of criticism and suggestions 
by visiting teachers as well as observation and experimentation by 
the Institute staff, the lessons are constantly changing and develop- 
ing. In 1950, the sixth grade tour "Arts and Crafts of the American 
Indian" stressed man's need for beauty as its motive through direct- 
ing the child- to observe the Indian's ingenious use of materials 
such as animals, vegetables and minerals. The seventh grade units 
were closely integrated with the social studies and were centered 
.around three cultures; Egyptian, Greek and Renaissance periods. 
The eighth grades toured the annual painting exhibit. The "Act 
in Nature" lessons open to' all studehts oh Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings .attracted a total of 2,063 students.^ 

In Natural History, the students attended a lecture on 
"Earth's Treasures" which was designed by the United states Steel 
Company. Teachers were given samples of limestone, coke, and iron 
ore, together with a pictorial outline of steel, from ore to finished 
product to take back to the classroom. " 
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Dr*. Arthur C. Twomey stated in the 1951 Annual Report: 

"Museums with, their great wealth of accumulated art and 
scientific treasures have grown up side by side with 
schools as separate agencies serving the community; 
But as in the' schools, the democratic society demanded 
more of the museiun; no .longer could it be primarily . 
a storehouse to possess and collect • This fundamental 
evolutionary change in the educational function of the 
Carnegie Institute has evolve,d in a few short years into * - 
an active demonstration of , its facilities, thus to -be- 
come the focal point of the civic community in art, science, 
and culture, not only as an ^individual entity but alsb as 
a co-ordinating factor in the vital and expanding cul^tural 
t ecology of the greater Pittsburgh community and its 
. environs • " 1 * 

This statement of philosophy on the educational function of Carnegie 

Institute was implemented by Dr. Twomey and his staff in the 

ensuing years* A wide variety of programs were developed and 

implemented both in: the museum and in outreach programs* 

\ In Natural History, tours were planned to fit iri-with the 

curriculum of each grade* The eighth grade could chooise a lecture 

tour on \ the "Transportation of All Ages:: , while thjb sixth grade 

might ^tudy birds and their value to man. In the Pine Arts Museum, 

the sixth .and eighth grade toured the 1952 -International and the 

interpretative exhibition, "What is Abstract Art?" designed by 

Mry* Katherane Kug of the Art Institute of Chicago served as an 

i^1:roduct^ion to the International for high school groups. 

Through the \Extension Services of the Museum, 5,000 teachers, leaders 

and lay adulti^ worked in small workshop groups in their neighborhood 

^on conservation. They learned how to use the exhibits and cpllections 
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of the museums as part of a long range program correlating their" 
visits to the museum with history, geography and English. Part of 
the -goal was also to reach handicapped groups such as deaf, blind and 
. mentally retarded.^ 

. In 1959 a grant from the Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of 
$3,000 'helped enable the Institute to carry out a program of employing 
retired high school teachers of high academic qualifications and 
wide teaching experience to act as instructors to guide students 
and adults through the Museum. 

' "... in taking, the children around the galleries and in the 

practical art- .classes, the main aim is to develop and fix 
the capacity of the child to see the world in visual terms 
so that It can, survive conceptual analysis, m the galleries ' 
the instructor uses a system of questions and answers about 
the paintings and sculpture to stimulate the visual perceptions 
• and to provoke a reaction." 2 . " 

Miss Margaret Lee retired from the Museum after forty 
years of service. Dr. Twomey stated: "Through her deep understanding 
and organizational ability th^ creative Saturday art classes for 
children have progressively expanded over the years until today 
they are one of the country's leading creative art classes for children. 

Over the years many different types of tours were 
developed for the school children". In the spring of 1963, the 
seventh graders .toured the 53rd Annual Association Artist Exhibition.. 
An endeavor was made ^to correlate works in different crafts such as 
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stitchery, weaving metal work and ceramics with those that the 
pupils practice and in their own art classes and to broaden their 
views for creative techniques in all fields."^' 

The Junior Council of the Women's Committee presented a 
special exhibit "The Artist and the Tree" geared for school age 
children. Seven devices demonstrating- principles of line, form and 
color were designed by Robert Cothran. Aft.er viewing and manipula- 
,ting the devices the children viewed an exhibit of twenty-two airt 
works all depicting the tree. Thus, the children had the opportunity 
of comparing a --Rembrandt etching of a tree with- an abstract express- 
ionist painting of a tree. * 

In all of the Division of Education Annual- Reports, Dr* 

Twomey stresses the close relationship between the Pittsburgh Public 

Schools Administration and the Division of Education personnel* 'The 

supervisors from the Board of Public Education and Museum personnel 

met several times each year to evaluate the school program in science 

and art* In 1968, after a meeting/with Miss Ruth Ebken of the Board 

of Education, the art docents studied the new social studies textr 

books being introduced into the elemer>tary, junior and senior high 

schools. The objective was to become acquainted with Af to-American 

3 

art and' history* it was also deciu^d at a joint meeting between th.e 
Art Supervisor of i:he Pittsburgh Public Schools and the Art Supervisor 
of the Division of Education to introduce a new lesson on the history 
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. of sfculpture for eighth grade students rather :tttan coniiBuing the. 
lectures on painting. The following year's .report statld 'that the 
history of sculpture tour was successful with the students 

in the fall 'Of 1968, the officers of the. Parent-Teachers^ 
Associations of the city schools visited the Institute arid were con- 
ducted on tours by the docents of the Section of -Art.'. The title of 
the program was "Have Decent, Will travel". They were. able. to see 
the subject matter presented, daily" to- the school children and report 
back to their PTA' organizationa. ^ 

On October 2, 1972, the Division of Education,, in conjunc- 
tion with the Women's Committee of the Museum of Art -initiated a 
special course for volunteer docents, as well as for students in 
art appreciation. Under the supervision of Mrs, Maryellen .Dwyer, 
Supervisor of Art in the Division of Education, prospective- docents 
took a course dealing with art from the ca.ves<^of Lascaux to. modern 
art. Quizzes, term papers, supplementary reading, discussions and ■ 
a final written examination were required to complete the course . ^ 
In a conversation with Mr. Leon Arkus, Director, Museum of Art, he 
stated^ that he felt , that the volunteer docents were doing an out- 
standing job in the museum. (See Appendix for current Decent 
Training Requirements) . - . . 
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In 1974 the Education Department for Carnegie Institute 
-■ was divided into two separate Education Departments. Alfred Bjelland 
becaine Supervisor of Education for the Natural History Museum and 
Anthony N. Landreau was appointed Curator of the' newly formed * " 
Section of Education of the Museum of Art. Both men work closely- 
with the Pittsburgh Public Schools in coordinating tours i 

After teaching the Saturday Art Classes for forty years, 
Mr* Joseph C. Fitzpa trick retired (See picture Appendix A) . 

For a description pf current educktional programs, 
see The Newsletter , (See Appendix G and H) 
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The Pittsburgh ehildren's Musetun Project 



In 1970, a group- of Pittsburgh women started exploring 
•the possibility of establishing a children's museum in their city'.' 
The Pittsburgh Children's Museum Project (PCMP) was successful in 
-receiving sponsorship from Carnegie Institute; which included tax 
exempt status, community recognition,, access to museum professionals, 
advisory services, and financial and accounting services..^ The " 
major aim of the project "was to provide participatory exhibits for 
, children that would foster learning through direct involvement."^ 

Primary amoung PCMP's goals, v^as to supplement educational'programs at 
. Carnegie Institute which are geared, for the most part, to children . 
of the fifth to eight grade levels. Museums or museum-related . 
programs for younger children exist in many other cities and the 
PCMP committee fe-Lt that it was time for Pittsburgh to become part 
of this trend. ' „ -'^ 

. • During the summers of 197.1, 1972 and 1973 more than 30,000- 

- children had intensive contact with the exhibitions and workshops . of ' 
■ the project and' approximately 20,000 more had some form of peripheral 

contact. The various programs were initially designed for children 
-an the four to eleven year age group but ultimately involved young 
people up to age sixteen in a sensory exploration of materials and 
exhibits.^ 



pans, Susan, "PCMP", Carnegie Institute Magazine . Vol. 48, 
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Project director Susan Cans states: 

"PCMP wanted to develop a^ m^useum that would encourage 
e children to be aware of manj's relationship* to the arts 
and ^sciences through experience-based learning. How to' 
do that, and fulfill the^requirements of an accredited 
museum become a philosophic \quandary which, coupled with rt: 
the financial pre.ssures, caused an early shift away f rom 
seeking a buil^ding and .collection* " 1 \" 

In "Share and Discoyjery" was built by graduates from 

Carnegie-Mellon University on a trailer. The exhibit was an explora- 

. - ' ■ ■ ^ r ■ • \ 

torium designed :^n the shape of octohedrons. It contained two \interior 
levels, each made of materials ranging from hafd to soft* One level 
consisted of natural materials and the other ;r synthetics. There was 
a closed-circuit TV monitoring system, an observation deck outside ,and 
a ballon inflated with an air-cushioned floor- The exterior of the 
exhibit was divided^into different surfaces* One side was covered 
with octohedroh shaped plexiglass mirrors of different colors. Else- 
where, the exterior \ias covered with earth colored polyurethane* In 
scale, the interior provided only enough space for young children • 
It was not planned for active adult participation • The exhibit visited 
^irteen sites in the city and county, and remained at each site a week 

"Light and Color" was designed- in 1972 by a local architect 
and built by a professi^onjil^ construction firm. The program 

operated in cooperation with the City of Pittsburgh's Department of 
Parks and Recreation and visited forty eight sites usually for one 
day only.^ 



1 

Cans, Susan, "Three Successful Programs Do .Not a Museum 
Make", Museum News , Vol. 52, No. 8, 1974, p. 15. 

^ Ibid , p. 16 

'•'ibid., p. 17 
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"Light and" Color" consisted of six different artificial light 

sources installed throughout a snake-like corridor. Upon entering the 

.unit, children were given gels in the primary colors which they could 

- put together in various combinations to see how color can change 

through the use of color itself and in isolation from specific light ' 

sources. Then they were given a piece of masonite resembling part 

oX a puzzle which had a primary color on one side and its complement 

on. the other. The children moved through the unit, activating light 

sources under foot. After experimenting with the light sources 

and' exiting from the exploratorium the children added their masonite 

puzzle piece to the growing sculpture outside.^ 

After the second suiraner program, the executive director and 

coinmittee spent time trying to re-explore its original direction .and 

goals. ^ Susan Cans in her evaluation of the first two exhibits stated: 

"Shape and Discovery Was a more popular exhibit than Light and 
Color. The basic goal of providing a participatory i'earnihg 
experience was better achieved because of the. exhibit's de- 
sign. In addition, the many different facet of the design 
enabled children to compare likenesses and differences 
extensively yet without feeling 'stymied by complex concepts. 
In the case of ^Light and Color, identifying colors could 
become difficult for some children 'who had not learned the 
word to describe a color... a good deal of explanation was 
needed about dif ferent light sources .. .lacked siiffdcient 
. components to keep the children interested for long periods 
of time. The advantage' of Light and Colors 'was its- sturdiness 
and scale, it permitted adults who were interested the oppor-, 
tunity to go throught it. Sometimes adult participation was 
very important, ,since some "children felt afraid of the unknov/n. 
Parents could share the experience with their children. 2 



' 1 

Susan- Cans, "PCMP" Carnegie Magazine, Vol. 48, 
1974, p. 234-. 

2 

Ibid. p. 236. 
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"Art and Environment" was utilized as a theme in 1973 
for Roving Art Carts. , Basic art instruction was provided in a 
wide range of workshop experiences utilizing "found objects" to 
demonstrate the inter-relationship Jaetween art and environment.' 
Supportive visual aid, catalogues and a curriculum were also available 
in a portfolio on each cart: There were five carts, three similar to 
one horse vans, and; ±wo about the size of a vendor 's cart. The 
program operated in cdb'peration. with the City's Department of Parks 
and Recreation, visiting 56- sites from two days to a week."*- 
Miss Cans, in evaluating the three projects stated: "All of the pro- 
grams suffered from being , short-term events. However, all three had 
qual-ity.^ We found that having a staff especially adept at communica- 
tion was more important than a' staff with impressiveL ^teaching qualifica 
tions, although we aimed for persons with, both abilities. "^ Little 
program evaluation was attempted during the first two summers. By the 
third summer, this was rectified By having the summer staff keep daily 
logs including statistical information, descriptions and projects, 
and general observations. Reports were made by the regular staff, 
which included photographic documentation. Committee members visited . 
sites as did professionals recruited as evaluators and their observa- 
tions were incorporated Into the final report.^ ■ m her final report. 
Miss Cans reminds us that the programs were part ot an-iexperiment 
and for that reasoi coul?3 afford to be flexible' and "exploratory . ^ 



1 

Susan Cans, "PCMP", Carnegie Magazine , Vol. 4 8, 1974, p. 237. 

< 

2 - 

Ibid , p. 238. 

3 ' • ' 

Ibid .--,p. 238. 
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Drama Section - The Extension Program 
In the summer of 1968, a new phase of the Division of 
Education community educational program was begun under the super- 
. vision of J. Brooks Dendy, III as an exploratory project. The 
summer' workshops, called "Creatadrama" worked with children' from 
ages five to eighteen in three age groupings. Two original' plays 
were, produced at the end of the sur.imer workshops. ^ a grant from 
the A.W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust enabled the 
Division of Educatiqh to establish an expanded program for three^ 
years. Homewood and the Hill District were the target areas for 
the Creatadrama Extension Program. ""The 'art of Environmental 
Dramatics was brought to the classroom, gym, or auditorlumV^vra--- - 
paintings, semi-precious arti- facts from ground the world, and the] 
natural creative happenings of enyironmejtal interaction of the 
students with Mr. Dendy-. Teachers at the schools were invited to 
participate in workshop sessions."^ 

The. program was extended to other schools in the city as 
well as the surrounding suburban 'communities . At several of the 
schools, the format was poetry and drama of Afro-American writers. 
A festival of Original Musical Dramas was held at Carnegie Institute 
and in three other locations in conjunction with an art exhibition 
of member's art at the East Liberty and Homewood Libraries. 
As Mr.* Dendy sums up the first year of the program, he states: 



• Twentieth Annual Report-Director of Division of Education, 
1968., p. 15. 

2 . 
Ibid., p. 16. 
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"Carnegie Institute provide the appropriate setting for- 
teachmg the heart of the city's youth via Environmental 
Drama. The list of "friends ""of the Drama Section is far- 
reaching and constantly growing. . The proof was the fall 
sessions of in-seryice courses offered teachers and the 
opportunity to .correlate to various university programs ' - 
such as Library, Science, Speech anri Drama, Sociology and 
Psychology, and the Humanities and 'iSducation, The grow- ' 
mg, pains, have been great and many, but the results of 
our traals and errors have shown positive signs." 1 

In January 1970, 'the Drama Section's staff of four, moved 
out into the community with eight structured presentations.. They had 
developed material in the related arts covering opera, puppetry, modern 
A£ro-&nericari dance, classical poetry and modern literature which Was 
structured to .the levels of need of youngsters in kindergarten and ^ 
grades .1 through 12. The. Drama Section staff participated in re- 
medial reading workshops with the University, of Pittsburgh and Carlow 
College. Visits were made to nine cities, to study related educational 
art programs . 

~ - _ * * 

The 1960 summer activity involved sixty boys and girls 
from Pittsburgh Upward Bound Program. ' College students from 
Duqueshe University, Carnegie-Mellon University,^Slippery Rock 
State college and the University of Pittsburgh participated in more 
than twenty work sessions. ^ ■ ^ 

During the concluding year of the program, "The Talking 
Theatre" was- designed and a renovation of a section of the Division's 
ground- level area was renovated. The exhibit, "U.S.A. ..?.. .1971-72" 
gave a visual commentary on 125 drawings, paintings,, .prints," and 



Twenty-first Annual Re port- Director of Division of Education," 
1969., p. -19. 

2 

Twenty-second Annual Report- Director o£ Division of Education, 
1970, p. 15. . 

3 ■ ' . - 

Ibid , p. 15. - , 
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sculptures, giving a visual commentary on. Afro-American art. By, the 
end of the year, a total of lOl artists had -visited Pittsburgh to 
participate in this exhibit. 

Mr. Dendy states in his closing report: 

li^h^If™^^ 'Pu' ^""^"^^ Section has attempted to explore new 

methods of sharing the creative arts, and at the, same time 

wMch^nnw l' ""^^e ^L^^" ^^"^^ Environmental D^ama... 

* S^- r ^ '""^^^ - educational process 

of Si S J- ^""^ ^^""^ ^ f^^^h approach to the art 

lllt^i natural sciences,. the fine arts, and a means 't6 

relate the content of the museums to the community-at.large." 2 



// ■ 



1 



1971, ^^i2.r^^^''^ ^"""^^ Report-Dir^or of Division of Education, 



2 

Ibid , p". 13. 
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. , br. Selma Burke isculpture Outreach Program 

Dr. Selma Burke, w,as sculptress in residence at Carnegie 

Institute from 1970 to 1974^ iL a cooperative venture between 

the Pittsburgh Public Schools and the Division of Education of 

■ _ _ ' ■ / . ■ 

Carnegie Institute, Dr . Burke gave \lecture/demonstrations in the - 

city schools. Her program also extended . into the private, parochial 

and suburban schools. -"-It was my privilege to observe dJ. Burke 

give a lecture/dentonstration at Knoxville Jiihior High School. 

This observation.^ wis written for The Pittsburgh Junior Lea\ue 

Magazine, Lights , / April 1970 (See Appendix; F) \ 

I \ * Sponsored by Carnegie* Institute, Dr. Burke established 
The Selma Burke Art Center in East Liberty. Adults and children 

.participate in classes and workshops covering, a wide range of arts 

and crafts including dance, dra'na, photography, ceramics, weaving and 
graphic design. The Center also sponsors concerts, plays and poetry 
readings as well as a Summer Enrichment Program. 




/ 
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Seventy-ninth Annual Report, Museum of Art, December 31, 1975, 
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"POm-miG THE STRUCTCRE OF A HE-/ SOCJETT 

miam the shell op the old: « 

A STllDY OP TIIPJJE LABOR COLLEGSS AND* 
IHEIR CONTaiBUTIONS ^ TtE AKERipAH LABOR MOVSl-EMT 

-ragp^oDncTToN ' 

Public education and labor .organizifeons represerited •■fero approaches 
■^to sociai amelioration .for the American working-class during the nine- 
teenth century, [to these tvo ,opt^ ons- proved to only solve social 
problems in a plecemeoa fash3.on, many elements of- the laboring class 
sought a different, more encompassing solution of a new social ordef < 
controlled by the workers. !m9 proliferation 'of social theories among 
American educators and the development of a prominerit radical, ideological 
•faction within the working-class dui'ing the early part of the twentieth 
century further kindled this goal,' An educational program foi4ilated 
by workers- for workers functioned as the vehicle for this social trans- 
formation. 

« 

'Birough case studies of three of these eiaucational experiucnts-- 
Brookvrood Labor College, Commonwealth Labor College, and i^ork Peoples' 
C<511ege~this study l^storjcally Gxan?:nes the purpose and the programs 
of one phase of .workers ' education,- the American Labor College' I&vement 
of the 1920 «s andli^Bofi, _ _ . ' , • 

SCHOOLmC At!D THE AI-iEnTCA?I WOHKTOG-CMSS 
Daring the first half of the nineteenth contury, tmblic schools 
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woro created and promoted as a means of improving the social condition 

of American society through the promise of social mobility. Horace 

hfann's report for 18^8, "Intellectual 'Education as a Ifeans of Removing 

Poverty,, and Securing Abundance," emphasized this ideal: 

Education, then, beyond all other devices of human orrln, is 
the great equalizer of the condition of men—the =balance=wTieel 
of the social machinery ... it gives each man the indeoen- 
dence and the liEANS by which he may resist the selfishne'ss 
of other men. . It does better than to disarm the poor of their 
hostility towards the richj it PREVEr;iS being poor.^ 

However, was Ifenn's dream of social mobility realized through th'e schools? 

'0^3 Social Condition of Labor, E. R. L. Gould revealed, in 1893, ^ 

that approximately eighty-five percent df .the total income necessary to 

sustain, the tj^Jical working-class fam5.1y was earned by the father.^ 

Children, for the most part, had to 'Jork in order to relieve this serious 

deficit. Ihus, "by the early 1900 's, .about 1^7 million boys and girls 

under the age of sixteen were hired for long hdurs of work in the fields 

and factories .,"3 Education, in short, represented a' bad investment for 

the vrprking-class fand.ly. Margaret gyidgton's 1910 contribution to the 

Pittsburgh Survey, Homestead, cogently illustrated thi-s point: . 

Vaj irpression was that the Slavs (steelworkers) did not consid- 
er education ?. good investment. .Instead, they vrero anxious 
to secure the addition of the children's wages to an income 
that was truly slender enough.^ 

'.'/orse yet, hazardous job condi tions often resulted in mutilation or 
death for many of these young people. 

Fbr those fc:^' working-class children who could attend the public 
schools, the situation was not much better because these students were 
usually channelled into programs trhich did not generate social mobility^ 
An cxaTi5>le^of this was the cpopera live education movement, depicted by Paul 
?:c}3ride in ";lhe Co-Op Industrial Education Experience: 1900-1917,-" which 
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involvod «a public school which ccoperdted closely vith local i^ndustry 
' in the forrmlation, control, and staffing of its inoustrial education 
program . excused parti cipatnng pupils to work as apprentices in 
local factories usually 'orf, a half tXm basis."^ R3.ther than n^eet the 
needs of the students, this innovation ■ served the -^hterosts of the^ ' 
employers: 

• - education moven^nt was. clearly exploitative . 

Students or apprentices worlced -for s smll fraction of" the^r 
. jorth to the company. In some cases, industi-y l.'ter-ary ^"n- 
^dentured them under bond or contract., Tne educators .and" ' 
-andustriP.iists carefully planr-;d the -acadomic education fo- 
the par-cicipants in the industri.al program to instill obs- 
dxence and doci.lit'r,o 

Uiis program not only -provided "cheap labor for the factory o-mers, but 
it trained young men to be ^forkers-.~lh6-format-s^h^Toits-<rerieie^^^ 



ignored the social mobility concept in this case. In addition, the 
/' academi.c segiiient of the school purposeflilly indoctt-Jnated tho working- 

class students to respect and to uphold the econordc system wh^ch 
'"■ blatantly manipulated them. ■ 

THS,A!€:r:TCA.N- FEDS-y.TJON OF L.^B OR 
AW mi f/OHkjfjG-CTASS ^ — 

^ ^] Ifliile the formal school network did not substar.tfally improve the 

social existence of the workers, many attempted to solve their plight 

through labor organizations. To be sure, the America laboV movefpent 

was not a monolithic experience. Nevertheless, by the turn of tho\ century, 

the American Federation of Labor assumed an important role among labor 

•associate onsi Formed in 1686 as a confederaUon of clvit unions, the 

A^T, ignored unskilled, industrial and farm wovi.-ers. bi^s exclusion 

. . policy applied to women, Bl.ads, 'and immigrants as well since they domi- - 

• hated the unskilled ranks' of the "workers. 7 The AFT,, therefore, fxmc^j.oncd 
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an- elites organization since it only recruited the aristocracy of the 

■ " I ' 

vprking-class-, ^ ; 

Hareover, the 'fbdcration maintained close ties with the National 

Civic rbderatibn. The KCF, created by Ohio industrialist Mark Hanna in 

1900, consisted of business leaders, ciergy, acadeiaicians,- politicians, 

and ^conservative trade unionists,", ij, Ggden Armouf .of Aririou? and Company, 

Louis F, a-Tift of Swift and Company, Charles M, Sc'hvab of United States' 

Steel, Elbert ,H. Gary of the Inderal Steel Company, and Cyras 

IfcCorraick of the ifcComdclc Harvesting Compscay represented sojne,,of the 

prominent employers enrolled in the NCF. Ifeny had worked with J, ?. Iforgan 

in^thelr attempts to eliminate tmionism from their respective industri.es»^ 

In addition to Samuel Gonipers, who was a charter member, the KG F labor 

" constituency jjicluded: * . ^ " 

- * * - 

. . • • ♦ the heads of tho Railroad Brotherhoods, the presidents 
of the iron, *stoel arid ttin workers, ? granite cutter^, long-., 
shoremen, machinists, iron moulders, printers, garment workers, 
carpenters and joiners,. TDricklayers and masons;, §treot rail- 
way employees, boot and shoe^rorkers^ bottle blotters, stationary 
^firemen, and text5.1e .workers^ unions.^v . 

Bie objectives of the IICF ent^^iled the elimination of strikes and 
direct confrontation ;»s a hedge against radical unionism. -'Jhen a labor 
controversy occurred, business elites, labor leaders and representatives 
of the general public assembled' at a conference or a dinnor-banquet in 
order to resolve their differences. It' was hoped that this friendly 
atmosphere would produce a peaceful settlement which would benefit all 
of the participants. "Iho objective was clear. ' Rather than smash 
unionism, this section of the employing class sought, to emasculate it, 
to ensnare the Labor leaders into a conscious program of collaborating 
wi.th the employors, robbing the wcrVcrs^of their ,v5.gor, militancy, and 
the spirit of their class^"!^ As^. a result, broad social refori^is, such 

b 



^ •ve.alth redistribution, did not -become an integral part of .the AH. , ' 
strategy. Ihe AFL, instead, adhered to a polncy of pure and sinple • 
businoss unionise by only bargaining for higher wages as a ^ans of 
'•allevn-ating the economic hardships of its nembers.H 

Although the AFL. constituted the largest labor asso^ciation during 
the early 1900..S, the .n^jority of workers ron^ined u^iorg^^^^^ I5y ^ 
1920, for example, scarcely nineteen 'percent of the 26,000,000 total wage 
earners could claim Writersh5.p in some type of labor orgainzation.i? 
Ihe.AFL only accounted for a portion.of this psrcentage. 

After years pf struggle, the x.'orking-class maintained a frustrating 
and futile existence vathin the prevailing economic system. Ihe public 
schools did- not benefit the Worker and, in numy ways, galvanised the 
subordinate social position of the workers. Moreover, the predominate 
labor organisation, the AFL, sidetracked working-class issues by attending 
to the interests of :cap5.tal. BecausI of the AI^^.s weak stance, not only 
were the griev^.ces of unorganized workers ignored, but organized workers 
suffered many setbacks--as-weli. ■ — ^ — — ' 



SOCIAL riSCRTES 0? AVEPICMl SDUC ATORS • 
Best kno:m for his chjld centered ph^osophy in education, John- 
Dewey also i.Tote about many of the social and econor.ic problems of h5.s 
■ day. In a 1918 article entitled "Internal Social Reorganization After 
the War," I>3;rey outlined unemployment; the "degraded, and inhuman standard, 
or scale, of living of the working-class j" and, .,rorJser alienation as the 
«».Jor social and economic deficiencies.^^ Large-scale scc5al and 
economic reform sxtch ns the "socialistic" model of state guaranteed jobs,. 

minimum wagej -"hcalth..anc1 omago insur?.ncej" and democratization of 
ihe worJq)lace through "industrial socialism" ejijrnpiified De::ey's rec- ' 
\ ' ' ' - 
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oiamendations for correcjb5Rg the s5:tuation. 

lit.- 

Bie school system, Hkev;isc, did not escape. De'wey's scrutiny. As 

•he saw it, the -public schools actually impedod social progress: 

We are too apt to pride ourselves upon our public and'univer- 
sauL system of education vri.thout toiowing that .tho 'great mjorlty 
of tho population get ths benefit only of tho more rad^ment-W 
Mid elemental phase of our educational system, and that by ' 
ill the larger percentage of ch|ldren l^ave -the public schools • 
before they have sm education. J-5 

Consequently, Dewey felf that ^cducati^fi . had to be reorganized as T^eil-in 

order xo better facilitate social and economic change.. He stipulated 

these reforp,in d 193h pamphlet titled Education and the Social Order .^^ 

'aese suggestions included a currfculum geared to'.xard tho social sciences ' 

and..student activi smj. the eradication of individual competition and thi^ 

emphasis of collective cooperation; the abolishment of oligarchical . 

managemsnt by a fe^r school administrators and the inplementation of student 

and teacher participation in the decision-naking process; and, f 3na3,ly, 

the promotion of a^ult education, 

•George S, Ciounts set forth siMlar vi.ews. jji many of his works. 

Dare Ohe Sc hool Hij.ld a Neif Social Order, ,of course, signllled the best 

expression- of Counts' social' criticisms: t 

I'/ith (capitalism's) deification of the principle of selfish- 
ness, its exaltation of the profit motive, its reliance upon 
the forces of competition, and Its placDtia of prooerty above 
human rights, it wjJLl either have to be displaced* altogether 
or changed so radi'cally in form and spirit that its identity 
id.ll bo completely lost.-*-' 

Public education, as illustrated in Ttie Social Conposjtion of Boards of 
Education, would bo modified as well in order to servo all of society 
rather than just certain social classes, ■'•^ 

VJhile Dewey and Counts both admonished the existing class structure 
and tho schools that ?ciT)«tuatod it,, only Dewey .proffered a clearcut 
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-plan of social and educational: reorganization. 

•■v'OPKING-CUSS RADICALISM 
The early decades .of -the f,;entieth ■c.mtury represented one of the 
«>re n^litant eras of worfcing-class thought and action, Katura3.1y, this 
.-.dicalisn P^onlfosted itcclf in a number of uay3 and in a variety of 
cnssociations, but the leading organizations became the Socialist Party, 
led by Eugene Debs, and the Industrial vforkers of the %rld. ' 

Bie Socialist Party, created in 1901, strove for a nev social order 
controlled by the trorke^s. As. Debs described it in 190U: ' ' 

..r^ Socialist Party stands for abolition of the -ra-e ' 
system, for tho econoMc freedom as well as the poin^ cS 

-orking-class, >n.o.n:ng that Sthout "to 
former tho' latter is iiTOossible. 

of +1,?^- ^"-^y^* Pa^t^^stands for the collective o:mersh5p ' ' 
. of the means of wealth production and distribution prS tC 
oparal-ion of industry in the interest of all 

bv t>,?L^^i"*''^'^J ^^^^ ""^^^^ industry'of the oeople, 
duced for the use of a3.1 instead of for the profit of a few 
S'lfw l^"^^ re^^P^-^^y in .rhich ev^.Vcl tizen' 

fSit o"abo^"^^^^ -^"^ ^'^^^ 

Tne SocialistVarty hoped to attain its goals through the electoi-al process, and 
it achieved considerable success in its endeavors. In the 1912 election, 
Cebs obtained six percent of the total Presidential vote. »At the sarce 
tin-, -arty members held their greatest numbei- of public officos-somc 
1,200 in 3hO municipalities from coast to coast, anon^r the;^= 79 mayors / 
in 2h states. 

■•Jhile the Socialist Party attempted to restructure, American society 
by the political route, the Industrial Vtorkcrs of the ./orld, org^^jiized 
in 1905, struggled for iho same ideals throu-h direct action, 'ihis method 
involved tho orgmir.ation of all unskilled industxia]. an:l farm voi-kcrs- 
'.ij,th no exccptibns for sex, race, or national origin. Tho IvW successfully ' 



led the 1909 steoi>;orlcGrs« strike in KcKees .Rocks, Pennsylvania; the 1912' 
Lawonce textile .xrkers . strike in j-lassachusettsj and, the Tree speech 
cc-urroaigns of the Northwest betireen 1909 and 1916.21 .t^he :fobbily led 
strikes vere fought ^^rj.th revolutionary rhetoric . rTTe^eT^^oieiit.^ 
relr:nr: jnstend on solidarity (tlfe Vobbilies : mg-.c •,-ord)Lrl mass 
. picketing. "22 JWlf preamble sunmrised its goals, and methods: 

Instead of the Conservative motto, "A fair day^s wage for 
a fair day's work," we imist inscribe on our banner the revo- 
lutionary ^ratch^ord, "Abolition of the wage system. » 

It is the historic mission of the wor?dn2-class to do 
away vdth capitalism. 5he army of production nust be orga- 
nized, not only for the every-day stniggle with caoitalists, 
but also to carry ,on production ".;hon capitalism shall have 
been overthroTm, 

?y organizing industrially we are forming the structure 
of the new society within the shall of the old. 

•Hie Socialist Party and the mi essentially pursued the sasie objectiv 
that is, a hew economic order- which Jould equalize- social relations. 
Although their methods differed, these org^.ni:zatiops coirolemented . each 
other quite well. R)r instance, Joseph Conlin, in Bread and Boses Too, 
rela:ted that the Socialist Party usually polled more votes in areas tihere 
the Ivrj was the strongest, ^3 BUrthermore, Debs openly supported the 
IVW not only as a participant at its' founding convention in 190^, but 
also as late" as his famous Canton, Ohio, speech of l?l8,2U 

Unfortunately for them, both groups opposed /unex'ican participation 
in 'ibrld v/ar One. As a result, the United States Government trier) and 
convi.ctcd Debs for his so-callad seditious Canton speech while T/W leaderG 
were beaten, jailed, and/or lynched. Although the. Socialists scored an 
impress5,ve number of votes the 19;?0 election— luth candidate Debs in 
prison— the numerical strength and vitality of the Socialist Party and 
the r.'Jif dirj.ndlcd with constant government harassment. * 
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THE LAB.OR COLTJilGE l-K)7ElEtIT 
Dissatisfied t.75th the corporate-caiitalist system and tho schools- 
nnd labor orgonizations .rhich supported it, enlightened intellectu.-as 
-and nilitant labor leaders cont5aiued their fight for a ne.r social order, 
but education novr represented the principal ineans of acc6nplishins the 
desired teansfonnation. However, worker discontent with forinal schooling 
generated a nev approach to education. ; George Counts perceived the 
situation as such: 

Clearly, the fundamental notive underlying the labor-education 
movemant is the grovrlng distrust of the public school, fae 
laboring classes are becoming interested in the social ap.d 
ecojondc- order in which they live and i^ork; they are convnnced 

that uhey are the obj ects of e> yl6ilat?on by the favored c las- 

f Qsj-they-dcsxre-the-power vznich coinss from clear insight 
into the forces which surround *hen; and they do not trust 
the instruction t^hich society pro^/ides for them through schools 
controlled by boards of education coriposed, for the nost part, 
of persons representing the en^jloyers' point of view. In' no 
other way can the . establishment and support of 'sc>'pols of their - 
ojrm on the part of organized labor be understood'. 

Radical labor leaders, such as James I&urer who was Socialist President 

of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, exoressed sinUar views. In 

•1922, I^aurer's article, "Labor's Demand For Its. Csm Schools," virtually 

replicated Counts^ analysis: 

• > _ 

Fi^on all parts of the countiT cone hmdieds of authentic re- 
ports of restrictions put upon profesr^iors and teachers who 
would discuss labor problems freely. Bu.t T/hat else cnn .we 
ey^eotr Hie boards of education and the boards of trustees 
of the colleges and universities are cornposed alrnost entirely 
of influential business and professional men who hnve a deep- 
seated fear and hatred of anything that caii be constrved as 
encourafrenient to the labor movenent. Ihoy are ertremely con- 
servative, -j^f not reactionary, on all social .and economic 
questions ,2'^ 

Sources 

Since the labor colleges had little or ho affiliation, financial 
or other.riso, with any specific union or ,iny formalized educational 
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institution, the schools represented a grass roots education movement 
of the working-class. Broolnropd Labor College,, located id Katonah, 
now York, opened in the fall of 1921 while Cojmnonwealth Labor College, 
near I-fena, Arkansas, began to adndt students in 192^. Ihtelle&tuals, 
such as educators and graduate students, and militant labor unionists 
played important roles in creating the schools. In both cases, many 
of the graduate students had worked ^r5.th John R. Commons in the Econondcs 
Department at the Uhiversi-ty of Vfisconsin, Subsequently, they possessed' 
an extensive background in labor history. Ibr example, '.•B.lliam Zeuch, 
the Ttiain organi7>er of Coranomrealth, earned his Ph.D. while wr-lrihg as - 

a research assistant vdth Connons. Iforeover> George CotLnts a greed t.n 

serve on the advisory conrai.ttee at CoKmonwealth.27 Hnally, the 
-taerican Ifederation of ^teachers granted local charters to the Brool^^ropd 
and CominonHealth faculties. ' - " 

Sojtie of "the labor supporters, on the other hand, included A. J. I^uste, 
James llaurer, and Kate Richards O^IIare. tiiste, of the Amalgaihated Ofextile 
^*>rkers of Aitieidca, performed a critical role in organizing and negotiating 
ttiG long but succes3f\il Laiirence, Jlassachusctts, strike of 1919. James 
i^urer. Socialist and President of the Pennsylvania Ibderation of Labor, 
also ran as the Socialist candidate for Vice-President viith ^ijorman Biomas 
in 1928. I'hstc! and Maurer hot only participated in the founding of 
BrookvTood, but both worked closely with the school for many years. l*niste 
acted as Director of Brookvrood ^:hile I5aurer served on the Board of Directors. ^8 
Kate Pichards O'lfore had served in leadership posts of the TJ;I anrf had 
begun to formulate plans for Comonwealth as early as 1923. She also 
ran as Dobs' Vice-Presidential candidate. one year. 

Unlike Broolo-xood and ComnKDnvrealth, 'iTork Peoples^ College did not ? 
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originate as a school for workers. Instead, the school evolved into . 
the workers. educat5on .over*.nt. In 1903, Hnnish inunig^ants of the 
national Lutheran sect opened the fblk School in Mnneapolis, mnnesota; 
it was later „k,ved to Duluth. ,l,e school functioned primrily to pre- 
serve the relig^.ous and ethnic heritage of the I^'nns in that area, and 
claiined both a sc.-„5.n..ry and- acadenic program. Share holders pur- 
chased stock issued by the school in order to finance its operations.^? 
In 1908 the Jinnish Socialist I^deration gained control of the school 
through the purchase of a Pajority of tiie stoclc. Ihey adopted a ne.. 
name for the school, Working Peoples' College, nndthe progran strongly 
reflected the soc-:al-:st iniT.u ejace._JIh3^school^-e.^x^enced Its last 
transition in 1912 when the industxlaJ. unionists, i.e., the I^M, sup- ' 
Planted the "conservative socialists." Eventually,: riovl: Peoples* College 
received forwl recognition as an 11^-7 school at the 1921 V/obbily Convention. 30 
Ironically, the a^ti-capitalist mi, by acquiring a ru^.lority of the school's 
stock, secured control of the college by capitalistic manipulation. 

While Brookrrood achieved acclaim as the first ft.lltime residential 
labor college in the nati on, ' Conunonuenlth was often referred to as the 
Broolcvood of the' Southwest. 31 m his autobiography of Co^ealth, 
.Educational Connmine, Raynond Koch recognized %rk Peoples' College as a 
prototype of Brookwood and Copii.-ranuealth as well. 32 

Purposes 

Ihe goals of these labor colleges were basically i:rofold and closely 
reflected the background of their founders who were all "rrllitants, severe 
critics of the A^aerican Jbderation of Labor uho believed (in the need for) 
a new social order."33 ps^st, the. labor college .^ovcnient stood for the 
establishment of a new social order. However, these schools did not act 
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as a "haxen ftom the evils of capitalism," rather their min "promise 
was. that the entire structure- of American society would have to be re- 
formed and transformed to eliminate the disorders of an unplanned com- 
petitive society. "3U a more equatable jJistribution of --realth would 
-result, 

•Die second primary goal of the labor colleges consisted of training 
labor leaders. 3his aspect was especially emphasized by the NeiT York Times 
when it heralded the opening of Brootaiood: 

Brookwood is expected by those ;rho founded it to be the f^rst 
of a number of colleges for labor men and women, -.rhere they 
ray gain a knowledge of social history and economics, and of 
logical processes ,of thought necessary for the training of 
"labor staiesnien,"35 - ^ 

Bie labor collef;es, in brief, groomed their graduates to serve in leader- 
ship posts for the labor xnovensnt. Bie students were not trained to 
be union bureaucrats, but to avail themselves to "thespep5al interests 
of people who must work for a living-on farms^ in factories, and stores, 
in offices . . ."^ It was not the aim "bf these schools "to educate the 
workers out of their class. "37 Consequently, the conservative social 
mobiiity enticeirent for workers to better themselves through schooling 
was coEpletely disavowed. Ihe labor college students, therefore, represented 
"a definite part of the labor movement. "38 jt ^ns hoped that once the 
working-class was organized into a solidified group, it could exert col- 
lective pressure to initiate the ameliorations necessarjr for the re- 
structuring of society. 

Hence, the goals of the labor colleges reflected worker disenchantment 
with the social mobility facade perpetrated by the public schoolsj 
s^Aiibolizcd organised and unorganised worker discontent v-lth the bureaucratic 
and .elites t AFT.; and, drew ideological roots from the iniiellectual and 
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radical worV5.ng-cla3S philosophies of the early tentieth century, ihese ^ 
schools served broad social goals rather than pecuniary interests. Tne > 
labor •co],leBes not only actively strivcd for a nevx soc5al order; they ' - 
operated as the model for the new society as well. 

Program 

The ideals of the labor colleges were clearly ref3ected in their 
progran. Although' ndnor differences in the curriculum existed botereen 
the schools, their overall programs were nore simll^^r than disimilar. 
For example, tHe schools generally m-iintairied a two year program of " 

studies. Also, practical activities su?plcmented_the academia^eatures 

of the program. Finally, the learning methodologies utilized by these 
schools were often more innovative than those which were being employed 
in the formal educational institutions at that time. Ihese schools, to 
be sure, contrasted greatly with the typical college. 

Ihe first year emphasized the learniiig, or rolearning, of rudimentary 
reading and writing skills, introductory material related to ^-rorking-c^ass 
conflicts, OTd basic concepts which dealt with the social sciences. ^ Bie 
schools devoted the second year to specific training in the labor struggles.39 
2ie latter year, of course, received the gi-eatest 3iton^i<5n. Tne second 
year program was. divided into "tero headings: background courses which 
analyze underlying social principles ..nd experience^ and tool courses whi.ch 
equiped the workers to carry-out their struggles . "^iO Courses such as 
"wor'-ring-class history, Marxian economics, labor problems, imperialism, 
. . . (and) pi-oletarian literature" denoted the courses offered in the 
first area of study.^1 Public spea'ring, office courses, labor dramatics 
and music, how to conduct strikes, piclret lines, conventions, and political 
campaigns composed the second scgmsnb. It must be emphasized, however. 



that students advanced at their o^m pace through this program. Instead 
of demanding that the students should adjust to tho schools' requirements, 
the school3 adapted themselves to the students' needs. 136 degrees -rere 
award^ and graded eyal-uations were forbidden. Although Broolcwood and 
Commonwealth became incorporated ,xd.th their respective states, neither 
institution was 'accredited, , 

Labor dramas and off-camnufj strikes represented the more unique 
facets of the curriculum. The students perfonted their o-.m compositions 
or portrayed pl?ys written by professional plajwights. As outi^ined 
by A. J. Histe, quoted in. an article witten by Helen Norton in Labor 

T _ . _ _ . 1^ 

Age^ the play served several functions: 

' •5' 

It my be a means of self expression, making the Labor I-Soye- 
ment more vital to^.the workers themselves; it .may interpret 
the Labor Movement for ^ the publiC'5.n and 
appealing terns than 'abstract reasoning can do; it my be a 
means of "entertainment, particularly-in :tsolated re^ons 
where the pool room and the blind tiger are the only means 
of di.version.'^?'^ 

Bie students staged their dramas fox other students at the schools, workers 
at imion halls, and Brook./ood students even managed to present a play 
on Broadway^ /Tne schools also encouraged. students to organize and to 
participate in off-campus strike activity. Commonuenlth, for instance, 
maintained close ties wnth the heavily Black Southern 'Ibnant Farn»rs*, 
Union while many Broob^ood students and instructors became involved -i^ith 
the long and brutal Marion, North Carolina, textile stri.ke of 1929.^^ 
The .students actively participated in all phases of the schools. 
In class the students preferred a discussion formt instead o^^ a lecture. 
In this manner, student experiences became an in^ ral part of the 
education process. The ^f acuities ^consis ted of a nonprofessional 
staff and the schools, in general, i-elied heavily on guest speakers 
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_Jfhich Included Labor leaders and organizers and editors.^^ Since the 
colleges operated as democratic, cooperative cornrounities, class sessions 
often took plac.3 in an instructor's cottage, or a lesson was conducted 
^diile the teacher and student plcred a field (in Comonvrealth's case), 
chopped uood, or washed dishes together>6 students also shared- 

decision-jnaking responsibilities 3:inc5 they porticipated in school 
meetings, sometimes on a Board of mrectors level. At Ifork Peoples' 
College, for example, busines§ meetings were held every friday night 
with students in attendence,^7 ^^,3 cominunal setting encouraged a 

' cooperative feeling which transferred to the developnent of fraternal 

attitudes among uorkers who .belonged to a common union and to a new 

» ' / 

society. . 

Tne schools' libraries were well stocked and served impoz-tant roles. 
Ihe Commonwealth library contained over 8,000 volumes which included a 
"vast collection, of labor, sociological and economic' digests, texts and 
other' works. In addition,, Commonwealth boasted of i-ts "?iiseum of 
Social- Change" which demonstrated the adverse relationshJ.p bef-'een 
capitalism and the -forking-class through the dispLi^of "tear-gas bombs- 
and bloody IjTich ropes, and depression clothing made of old sacking. 

The colleges constnicted their programs in deference to the precepts 
of the schools and the background of the students. . Enrollment seldom 
exceeded sixty students which ensured a low ratio of aboi:t ten students 
for every teaclier. Students were generally in their tvrcntiesj from 
families of industrial laborers, farmers, or miners; a, possessed a 
plethora of vi.cijppints from different sections of the country. Except , , 
for Vfork Peoples' College Mhich mairily entered to Finnish worker^, a 
variety of ethnic and racial groups attended the schools. I-!ost of the 



students had little, formal schoolnjig. In fact,= -fork Peoples'' College 
reported in 1913 that bvor one..thiri- f/bs students that year had 
never been to school.^O intentional .mixture of diversified back- 

grounds, of course,, broadened the educational setting, * 

Consequently, every characteristic of the labor college prograo: 
, \Tas geared toward its ideals, Tne acad.eiric-.Gubjocts, ^drarnas, strSke 
activities, Hbrarj', and other adjuncts, such as Comon-.TOalth's imiseum, 
-ll depicted the deplorable treatment of the -wking-class by the 
capitalist system. Not only did the program function to arouse Vne 
worker «s conscious, but the program jprov5.ded the student vdth the tools 
necessary to improve the social condition of^tho working-class, ' 

Outcomes 

Obviously,-, these schools produced considerable controversy and 
opposition. Outraged over criticisms by Brook-.rood of the complacent . 
attitude and we^ actions of the AHL, Ifetthew t-/oll, 7ice-Prssident of 
tho AEL and acting President of the National Civic ^federation, bitterly 
denounced Brookwood as a communist institution during the 1928 AFL 
Convention held in Ifeu Orleans* Tho charges^woz^e overstated since 
only one BroolCTo. ' instructor, Arthur Calhoun, was a knovm Communist* 
Hie accusations becajne further exaggerated when Brool^;ood«s antagonists 
labelled the ^school as anti-religious and a free love colony* Tne AFL 
Executive Council handled the case in an unscrupulous inanner s5jice 
Brooki/opd was not. forewarned of the charges; denied access to the 
incriminating evidence j or, o^-ven sn opoort?unity • to refute tho accusations 
John Dewey, in "labor Politics and labor Education," sevei^ely chastised 
Uoll and the AFT, for their underhanded act^ons*^! Broolc/ood,* though, 
not only lost prestige, bi:t the school alco suffered the -.dthdra^f of 



SSinds and support by unions affiliated with the Federation.^^ ^ 
.becaucQ of a financial ci-isis at the collGge, broolcwood reduced its 
s-fcaff ^d student body and cutback its ex^nsion- program. ' John' oeuey, 
.Sincla:-.r Le>ris, and others solicited donations 'for Broolarood through 
on. arti^l. .rhich appeared in the llation.^3 y^,,^.,^^^ ,.^^3 
«id tpoMate; Brookwood sonehow managed to survive to 1937. 

Coimnomrealtn, on the other hand, experienbed many' attacks from a ' 
variety of opponents. The first onslaught occurred as early as, 1926 
vhcn the Arkansas, American legion accused Commonvjealth of affiliating 
vjith communists and receiMng secret donations -from the Soviet, Union. 
5«th the -help of the Arkansas Jbderation of Labor and J.. Edgar Hoover's 
denial of the Soviet connection, 'Common^7ealth weathered this first 
storm.^ii Later, in 1935 and in 1937, Commonwealth became the subject 
-or investigations by the Ark^sas Legislature. A Baptist minister,* 
the Ku- Klux Kljm, and employers' opposed to Com.TOnuealth's association 
with the Sc^ttthem Itenant ■i?hnners ' Union had persuaded the legislature to 
irtitiate these inquiiles. Accused of sedntious activity, sexual perver- 
sion, and godlessness,. Commonuealth only endured because of the inter- 
vention of notables such as Jane Add ams-and H. L. 1-Ssncfcen.-'^ " ^Fbrtunately, 
Commons-- continued to receive donations from such supporters as 

. . * Har arc ' Law Dean Roscod Pound and economist Surrmer Schlicter 
labor historian John Commons,, H. L. Mencken, John Dewey, Justice Ixiuis 
D. Brandei^, and. Albert Einstein. Nevertheless, constant harassment 
by anti-communist and anti-iabor elements forced' Commonwealth to close 
in 19i;l oSi 'concocted charges of prominently exhibitinr: the unla'/ful 
symbol ,of a hammer and a sickle; d5.ssem.inating propaganda which en- 
couraged the overthrow of the United Sta;tes.- Government; and, not dis- 



playing the American ilag on campus.^? Althoiigh 'Brooki/ood and Commonwealth 
supported end worlced for the transformation of the undemocratic, 
American capitkist eeonon^r, neither sehuol advocated the dissolution 
of the democratic, American political structure. Host tr-agic, periifeps, 
was the fact that Commomrealth Collose, like Broote.'ood, vas "attacked 
unmercifully by many who (had) never been there^''^^ 

\ Work Peoples' College survived to 19l;l as well. Ihe reason for 
its demise remains unclear, as yet, because of ijisufficient data due 
to inadequate research sources. ■ ■ . 

' t * t * 

\ CONCLUSIOKS * " 

K-^J the labor- colleges create a new social order? Although the 

social fabric did not experience a drastic alteration--as the ideals 

of the^e schools desired—the ^conqjlejaon of thp American Jabor mo.VB-', 

ment did change during the 1930;s. -l?ie Cdhgress of Industrial .Organi- • L 

zations v^iich recruijed unsicilled, industrial workers exeinpli.fied this 

transition. Ihe- Ainericsan > Ibderation of Labor;, it may be.-recalled,-only 

accepted craft ixorkers into its membrership. mh the formation of the 

CIO, a -great maiiy workers finally, received representation 2;id-recog- 

nition., Subo-oquently, the labor movement, .became more universal due, 

in part,, to the efforts of the labor college movement. In 196Ii, 

Ihbfnas Brooks^^ in. Toil anci Trouble t elaborated this point: 

Over the years, Broolrrrood trainee^ an; j.mpressive number oi^ 
o people who played a leading role in the" founding of the 
Congress cf Industrial Organizations and have sjnce filled 
many positions of leadership in the unions. 

Tc bo sure^ the Dabor colleges were not sihgly responsible for the 
development of the' CIO. However, the schools' ideals closely corre- 
sponded to the philosophy and structure of tSie CIO. It cnnnot be denied. 



therefore, that the labor college n,ove,nent played an impbrtant part in 

the transition of the labor movement from n. predondnately el5tist in- 
. stitution to a universal working-class movewont. 

•vfere labor leaders produced? Although no ser5ous research has 

been attonpted-ln this regard, bits of inforr^^t^on ray be .ieced together. 
,^to prov3.de somo picture of the roie that labor college graduates served 

in the labor moven^nt. One such' illustration is !&xdus tt-aison^ who 

recorded' these observations in 19lil: 

ZST^ J ' ?^ ^ f ""^""^ °^ °°^Py responsible 
posxtxonsxn labor and social movements today. Tf it could 

■ ilns'o°; S^'vS"*'- ' - 
means oi sunaval, sxnce r^re graduates uould have attained 

to h3.gher posts from which appropriations are voted.^ 
Thomas' Broplcs, again, reve,..led- an interesting revelation about the specific 
careers of 'sbno Brookirood graduates: 
.._„te&J;heMj::e„t:7o-?.euther--Broth9rsr-Victor and^ 



R)chman, a yice-pi-esident of fnc Jnternat5 oaal Ladies Garment 
r/orkers* Un3.pn, Rose Pesotta, an ILGW org.anizer act^-.-e -in the 
Akron S7.t-do-,ms, and Clinton S. Golden, ;;ho w.th other B»'ookl 
™wood"graduate3"was-acfci-ve^irr^the^f6uhannjr of the Stssl^ri^rs^6r 



l-breover,- Victor Routher later taught, at Common-realth for a brief period in 
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1X36. ■• , According. to Victor Reuther, in the Brothers -euther. other 
Brooktfoo'd graduates such as li-ank vftnn and. liat :-fej.nberg worked t-Tith the 
Reuthers in their UAv/ organising caripaigns of the late 1930 's sjid early 
19iiO«s.; Thur, in a relatively short period of time, Bi'ookfrood alumni 
entered the lal..6r movcmont in substantial numbers to assume important 
poS3,tibns. Ho>r mnny other labor activists attended these schools pnd 
received little, or no, recognition for their deeds? The material is ' ' 
not rca.-lily available to answer this oucstjon, but it cannot be ignored 
in evaluating the success of those colleges in develor-ing -.vorlcing-class 
Icadei's, 
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This paper represents an extension of thoughts and ideas articulated in a 
research proposal of similar concern ("A study of attributions and teacher 
dispositions to success and failure") • The paper represents., an effort to 
review and Integrate a rather extensive body of existing literature which 
shares a particular f^»cus relevant to enhancing our understanding of the 
social-psychological dynamics of the teacher-pupil relationship as it re- 
lates to casual ascriptions and achievement related behavior* In addition > 
the paper can be thought of-as an attempt to demonstrate the utility of 
meaningful applications of theoretical works in this area to a re^l-lif^ 
probleftj situation. 
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Reflections on the Relevance of Attribution Theory 
to the Educational Process 



Since the time of Fritz Heider's (1958) analysis of person perception, the area 
of study, later called "attribution theory", has been extensively developed and ex- 
plored via many ay.enues of social concern. Some of the more ambitious and productive 
efforts in this ar..a have been, directed in th'e study of achievement related behavior. 
In a recent booK, ffeiner (1972) rather convincingly demonstrates the significant im-. 
•plications cf attribution theory for the educational process. A number of relevant 
studies in the area underscore the importance of studying causal attributions as they 
influence the likelihood of undertaking achievement activities (Weiner, 1970; Weiner, 
rrie2.e, Kukla, Reed, R«st,. & Rosenbaum, 1971), the intensity of work at these activi- 
ties and the degree of persistence in the face of failure (Meyer,: 1970; McMahan, 1971). 
A number of studies (Weiner & Kukla, 1970; Kukla, 1972; .Meyer, 1970) have examined 
the infru^e-Ff on>'s causal biases (individual differences) when interpreting" out^ 
comes of success and failure and the implications for achievement strivings. Still 
other investigators have examined the differences in causal ascriptions of partici- 
pants and non-participants in success and failure situations (Jones, Shaver, Goethals, 

& Ward,. 1968; Beckman, 1970; and Jones S^Nisbett, 19,71) _ 

As ouE concern is with teacher' s .causal ascriptions of success and failure of 
pupils in the context ot the educational classroom, these studies are very much 
relevant to our discussion. However, of particular interest at this point are those' 
studies (Jones & Nisbett, 1971) which, report that persons tend to perceive their be- 
havior as being determined by stimulus factors (external)., while perceiving the behav- 
ior of others as due to internal traits. Jones and Nisbett (1971) seem to suggest that 
when making attributions about others, "effort may be perceived as a stable trait, ye'tas 
an unstable attribute when making self-ascriptions. Beckman (1970) r.eport data which 



show that the role of the person, participant or observer,' may be a crucial determi- 
nant of quite different Inferences about the factors determining achievement^ '"behaviOP 
-Weiner et al. (1971) contend that self-ascfiptlons of failure as due to insufficient 
effort produce different behavioral consequences from those resulting from self-ascrip- 
tions of failure perceived to-be caused by a lack of ability. . 

In the failure situation what then are the behavioral implications for achievement 
strivings if the causal ascriptions are made to a lack of effort vs. a lack of ability? 
To begin to answer this question we would have to know- more about the relatipnship of 
the^causal elements; ability, effort, task difficulty, and luck as they relate to in- 
fluence outcome^. Although Heider (1958) goes to some length to explain the concepts 
in his fprmulative statement ^of causal analysis, he .do,es not^ specify the matjhematical 
relationship between the elements. . Weiner et al. (1971) present a clever classifica- 

aoiT-schw^f th^-Ei,i^ 

of control and stability. This classification scheme has proven to be valuable in 
enhancing the understanding of the relationship of the elements along the aimensionf. 
In the proposed scheme as It wa'rns against confounding the two dimensions as generally . 
characterized by past research. 

Locus of Control Dimension'^ 







Internal ^ 


External 


Stability 
dimension 


Stable 


ability. 


task difficulty 


Unstable 


effort 


Luck 



In Heider 's (1958) original statement on the attribution process, he distinguishes 
between twd determinants of behavior: "can" and "try." Can may be 'thought of as a 
relatively invariant (stable) property of'the individual (i.e. Intelligence, ability, 
etc.), while try is determined by the momentary intention and effort expenditure of 
the actor. In achievement related contexts, successful outcomes may be explained in 
terms of high ability and/or effort, while failure is perceived as due to low abilitf 
and/or lack of effort (Weiner, et al. , 1971). Jones, et al., (1968) report data-which 
show that the pattern of ^successes and failures over time may have a significant effect 



on causal aiacripcions (as the judge may. employ a "discounting" or "augmentation" 



make judgements about ability, effort, task difficulty, and lu'ck). Weiner 
) contend that the pefcentage and number of prior successes and failures. 



strategy to 
-,et*al.- (197l!, 

patterns of performance, tine spent at the task, co-variation of the outcome's with 
. incentives, and a multitude of other factors are among the cues that one uses to infer 
attributions of causality. Frieze and' Weiner -(1971) have demonstrated that there are 
great individual differences in the information used to infer the causes of success and 
failure, as ^well as -the manner in^whi-.h informatfon is integrated-to reach a causal ' 
judgment. Weiner,- et al. (1971) contend that if ' past behavior at a task is attributed 
by the actor to the fixed (stabile) factors of ability or task difficulty, there should 
be fewer atypical aspiration shifts (increasing aspiration after failure or decreasing 
aspiration following success) than if , the outcome of the prior performance was ascribed 
■ to. the variable alements of luck or effort (unstable). 

In the^context of the educational classroom, the teacher is eft en seen in the vole \ 
of the observer as she monitors the performance and progress of her .pupils. From the.s'e 
observations of pupil performance causal ascriptions of -.success or failure will, deter- 
mine the degree of praise or reprimand. .Studies,' examining the allocation, of reinforce, 
ifient as a. function of calisal ascriptions suggest that reward and self-pride is- heightened 
when suc^^iss is attributed to effort and low abmiy, while reprimand and shame is 
most .induced ' when, failure occurs given ability but no motivation (or ef f^t) (Lanzetta 
&,llannah, 1969; Weiner & Kukla, 1970; Kukla, 1^70; Cook; 1970). 

Therefore ft is suggested that a student's reward and feeling of 'aelf-pride is 

enhanced when success is nttributed to'efEott ih spite of "low ability," and the 

* • • ' ' \ - ' ' 

•student, expefiences more? shame aVd reprimand 'x^hen 'failure occurs- because" of a- lack of 
motivation in spite, of ability. ^ ' ■ 'y 



Froii: what we know about the differential effects of the prospective of the actor 

.and^observer (Jones & Nisbett, 1971), we expect that- the disparte patterns of attri- 

butions^ to couK^rastingLy effect both teacher and pupil and have parallel behavioral 

♦ 

Implications (Note:^ attributions do have behavioral implications on the part of the 
teacher, and her Behavior can/does effect the motivation and aspirations of her pupils, 
as suggested by the work in the expectancy studies.) \ 

Expectancy studies examining teacher expectations and performance (Rosenthal & 
Jacobson, 1968) .demonstrate that -'ability expectancies have implications for teacher 
attributions concerning the c^ses of success and failure, and these attributions may 
have motivational consequences on, the part of the teachet and the pupil. In- these 
experiments teachers were given fraudulent high expectations abpu the students' 
abilities (experimental group) , when in fact the students* abilities were average. 
In situatiqns of failure, teachers wer^ believed to have made causal ascriptions to 
a lack of effort, rather than low ability. ^ Howevei: the teachers may have communicated 
these expectations to the pupiln and hence facilitated subsequent achievement strivings 
which may explain the appreciable difference in 'intellectual- development of the ex- 
perlmental group with the control students (Weiner, 1971).. 

^Beckman (1970) studied teacher-pupil evaluation of performance in an experimental 
situation and her findings show that teachers believe thc.t they are more responsible ' 
fbr the -performance of pupils ex'hibiting improved performance over time -than for the 
outcome of pupils, whose performances progressively deteriorated. Interestingly enough, 
a group of observers stated that in their judgment the teachers were more responsible 
for the deteriorating than the improving performances. Weiner (1972) explains these 
findings by suggestin.j that the ego-enhancing, and ego-defensive attributions are likely 
to be made when one is directly involved with the success and failure of others. 

In the context of the educational .classroom, clear-cut veridical attributions are 
hard to come by - they are often misdirected by a* nuruber rf biases in the person as "a 
function of his level of .participation and Ms use of the information avallnblja td him 



in making his judgment. We could also expect that-fKl Atpibution process becomes even 
more complica-ted wlven one considers the social influence of racial, 'sexual, and cultural 
differences which may place a further strain on teacher-pupil interactions and ultimately 
make attributions a "hit-n-miss" phenomena. As racial, , sexual and cultural stereotypes, 
^prejudices, and similar ethnocentric "blinders" further incumber the individual'; causal 
ascriptions become a rather ambitious and complicated. process 

Research done in the area of educational psychology show that, the attitudes 
(expectations and perceptions) and values affect behavior (Clark, 1965; Rosenthal & 
JaV.obson, 1968) , and what we read about the teachers of the "disadvantaged" seem over- 
whelmingly negative. The literature generally views the middle-class teacher in 
relation to the 'lowey-class pupils. Becker (1952) and Riesman (1962) agree that the 
teacher's middle-class attitudes and values can conflict with those of the lower- 
or disadvantaged students, and they often generate expectancies of performance and often 
predefines students'" successes and failures. 

Becker (1952) , Clark (1965) and Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) contend that a 
teacher's expectations influence the aspiration level and learning .of the child and these 
expectations tend to vary inversely with the child's socio-economic class; they warn 
that the child usually perceives and fulfills these lower expectations. Consequently, ' 
children usually behave the way that they are expected to behave.. Clark (1965) main- 
tains that a "teacher's ... attitude toward children is the onx> factor influencing the 
performance of children in the ghetto schools (p. 47)," and all other explanations are 
irrelevant; "the child of whom little is expected, produces little (p. 132)." 

Often, in low socio-economic areas,, new teachers have been assigned to teach 
mino|ity group children with little or no knowledge of the child's cultural background or 

» * 

the nature ot the communities in which these children live ' ' 

I 

Arriving at eight in the. morning and leaving at three in the afternoon, they have 
little or -no understanding of what happens to the pupils during the remainder of the 
day outside of the school classroom (Orstein, 1968). 



It is often pointed out that teachers often start with zeal and energy and want to 
do arl effective job,, but are unable to fulfill their professional responsibilities: and 
therefore, they become frustrated, indifferent, angry, and often "learn" the wrong 
attitudes ^Ornstein, 1968). Frequeufv teachers expect to do a poor job and they 
rationalize their failures and«use the literature to support their- rationalizations 
and attributed responsibility of failure to the chil^ (Ornstein, 1968). 

It" is then conceiveable to imagine that the o.ften'hostile environment of the 

educational classroom may facilitate a state of "learned helplessness" in young children 

as they are literally "turned-off" to the educational experience. What then are some 

a. 

plausible explanations as to why some teachers succeed and others fail? ■'Vhat is the 
role of, teacher expectations for success and failure, and how might these expsctations 
influence teacher motivation and aspiration level in the classroom and ultimately 
affect the child? , . ■ 

McDonald (1971) recently proposed that there is a "hereditarian bias" operant 
in our culture which disposes some people to favor what he terms '^genetic" causal 
explanations over -"envirenraental" explanatiojis. Such a bias, he -argues,, predisposes 
the individual to. look within the organism* for the explanation of the source of its 
difficulties, rather than to the social or societal factors in one's environment. 
Such a bias might operate follows for ,exa^:ple, an explanation .1 lack of ability or 
motivation, an "internal quality of 'the organism, might Be more readily favored in a 
causal ascription over an explanation of social discriminatory practices. There is data 
which show thaL the tendency to favor genetic over environmental explanations is well 
pronounced in the Western world (Bronfenbrenner, 1968). McDonald (1971) contends .that 
people generally believe that genetically based characteristics are relatiy(-l/ stable, ' 
immutable, and unaffected by environmental manipulations. 

' ' ..Given ^hc validity of McDonald's thesis and the reliability of Bronfenbrenner' s 
findings, such a hereditarian bias may very systematically predetermine our behavior 

So-. 



as a function of our predisppsition to make certain causal judgments* We already 
know the implications of causal ascriptions to the stable, elements of the Weiner et al* 
(1971) SCjjenae vs» the*unstable elements - no effort vs. continued striving. In the 
context of our discussion of the educational classroom for example, a teacher (or pupil) 
who believes that the outcome of Tow performance is attributal to something stable 
(pupil's ability or task difficulty), will be less inclined to initiate additional 
efforts to effect future outcomes since he feels thaf there is little that he can do 
to change things* Consequently, expectations and subsequent aspirations will be 
lowered accordingly* Hence, such a b^as may function is a "self-fulfilling" manner 
and sfystematically predetermines subsequent courses of action* Although McDonald's 
(1971) thesis has been developed into a scale, the "Nature-Sature Scale," to assess 
the hereditarian bias and its relative components, more .work is needed in^this area 
before we can begin to understand how this attributional process works and how (if 
at all) it influences our behavior*- 

The problems encountered while atjtempting to study the social-psychological 
dynamics of the educational classroom are numerous and are often interrelated* There 
is much valuable .data amaSsed from work already done In this area* These efforts 
might be thought of as stepping'-stones as they seem tg be resourceful 'directives of 
the way which we must travel and toil before we can be more comfortable in our under- 
standing of the Social-Psychological dynamics of the eduuationc.1 classroom as it 

r_ 

relates to achievement related behavior. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

Children attend school because their parents send them, b^ause they 
want to attend, or because' the conpulsory attendance law is enforced and. 
' they mst alitend. TTie six ykr old is sent to school by his parents; if 
the child likes school, ha or she goes willingly. But even if the child 
dislikes school, the parents- usually send the child because there is no 
legal alternative. Older children whose parents may not care still at- ' 
tend school because they like it or because school serves as. a haven from 
home and other problems. School attendance is caused either by motivation 
or .by by the compulsory attendance law. 

Ihe motivation of parents to send children to school of children to 
attend school may be conscious or unconscious, toents usually don't think 
of all the reasons why the six year old child should be in school. At the 
time the child goes to schpol, it is .the place for the child m our society, 
. However, some parents consciously decide to send tTieir children to- school. 
These parents may consider school afttendance as a way for the child to 
"break out of the poverty cycle or a place where the child will be babysat 
for part of the day. The^ same applies to the children. Some go to school 
Without consciously deciding; they accept tliat it's just the place for child- 
ren to. be. However, spme children do have conscious and explicit reasons 
for attending; to learn, to prepare for a job, to be with friends, or to 
escape from home. Reasons for the chi^dndt attending scl.^1 may be either 
.conscious or unconscious. Consciously, the parents, may not want tl?e child 
in school, or because of other probleiis, they may not place a high priority 
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priority on education. The parent may consciously want the child at home 
to help- With the chores or to care for younger siblings. Unconsciously, 
having never beeii to school,, a parent may not know enough about school 
to want the child to be there. For such parents, the con^julsory 
attendance law should be, and often is there,, ready to provide the push 
which the parents need to send their children to school. 

Parental motivation, self motivation, or the compulsory attendance 
law are the three reasons that all children who are in school -are there. 
Those children who are not in school fall outside the above catagories. 



Placing the three forces for school attendance into a ncdel to illus- 
trate it, we can see that children are sent to school because of one or more 
of these three reasons. ' - 
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Figure 1. 

But wait, do the parents of the handicapped child, who is not attending 
school not desire that the child attend school? Or the child himsel'f , does 
this child not desire an education? As' in most states the law does require 
that these children receive an education, are such laws just not enforced? 
Or what about the non-English speaking child who is not in school, are the 
three reasons for' school attendance lacking in this case also? Granted, some 
parents don't want their children -in school and some children don't want 
to be^there, but then, where is the enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
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law? But is it only a lack of enforcement" of the compulsory attendance 
■ law lAich keeps approximately SI of the school age children out of school 
in the country?l This may account for some of those children out of 
school, but many parents and children find that there are barriers to 
school attandance. 

i 

There have been and are Carriers to school attendance. These barriers 
. are effective ways of negating" the effect of the desire of the parent or 
child to attend school, and negating the effect of the con^julsory attendance 
law. .In general, the legal barriers are more far reaching, educational 
policies in the middle, and inabilities usually affect the individual child. 

Theie have been laws, and possibly still are laws, which keep children 

out of school. -These laws are either part of the school code or they are 

lays:vdiich conflict with the school code. In 1906, Dr. Nathan Scheafer, - 

Pennsylvania's Superintendent of'Public Instruction, described one such law. 

As- the law now stands the mvaccinated child has no school 
-privileges and must grow up illiterate and 'unprepar.ed for the 
duties of civilized lite. For under the existing statutes 
w "?y^c^^«^ted child is excluded, not only from public school, , 
but also from private schools and Sunday -schools . 2^ 

The migrant children in the early 1900's were excluded by law from the 
schools in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Lowry reported in Migrants of' the 
Goips that the children in these two states who worked' the fields could not 
attend school because they were not resident of the states. where their 
parents were working. Tl^e parents used this to their advantage. They would 
go out of the state to work and thus could use their children in the fields 
since the children could. not attend school.3 untii 1913, the State statutes 
of Pennsylvania pennitted school " districts to .allow orphans and other insti- 
tutionalized children to attend schools in the districts where they were 
institutionalized. Apparently some districts did not permit these children 
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in the schools because^ in 1913 an act was. passed which required the school 
.districts to allow their children intp the schools.^ 

Exemptions ahd exclusions are another aspect of the legal barriers. 
Tlie school code of Pennsylvania has a provision which exen5)ts the physi- 
cally:and mentally handicapped which is essentially the same as it was in 
1895, vhen^the coii^Dulsory attendance was first passed in Pennsylvania* . This 
provision enables the school board to exanpt handicapped children from attend- 
ing school. A child can be exempted rather than having educational facilities 
provided for that child. . ^ ' \ ^ 

In Pennsylvania in 1937, a law was enacted that required that children 
achieve a mental age of four and a half before that child could begin public 
school, and in 1951 this law was amended so thatj:he child had | to have a 
mental age of six The effect of this law was to.,keep the mentally handi- 
capped but of the public schools. In 1937, a provision was passed which 
freed school districts from the duty of prpyiding -Special classes for the 
feeblaninded if there were less than ten such children in the district.^ 
These children were then the responsibility of the Department 6f Welfare. 
So if the nine mentally handicapped children in the district could not find * 
a tenth, then" they were excluded from the public schools. In that same year, 
a provision was passed in Pennsylvania which enabled the schopi/ districts to 
exclude, with the approval of the State Division c:^ Special Education, 
children who were unable to profit from^ further public schooling and to 
exclude those over 16, without State approval, who were unable to profit ■ 
from further schooling.^ 
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The second barrier- t.o school attendance is educational jMicies. 'ihese 
policies, come at different levels. There are rules, regulations, and 
standards which are mandated by law; policies established by the State 
Office of Education; policies established in the school districts; and 
even individual schools may have policies which exclude children from school. 

In 1937, Dr. Ernest Newland, Chief of Special Education in Pennsyl- 
vania, published temporary standards and procedures for^ the- exclusion -of 
children unable to profit from public school attendnace. This policy stated* 
tl^t since there were not enough mental clinics, public school psychologists, 
and psychological examiiiSrs (vtfiich were required by law to examine the child- 
ren for_exclusions under section <1413 of the Pennsylvania School Code) 
other people in the school were to administer the intelligence test to the 
vhole group of 16 years olds. Children who scored low were. to. be retested 
aiid if the parents objected to the results., a psychological Kcaminer was 
to be found to conduct the test. Dr. Newland suggested. that someone in each 
school should have been familiar enough with the test to administer it. ^ 
Children' with an IQ measured at less than 50 could be excluded; children 
vdth an IQ between 50 and 69 lAo had been in special education and were not 
profiting from it could be excluded; and children with an IQ between 69 and 
75 -with behavior problems could also be excluded'.^ 

Thomas Cottle relates- a case in his book of a child who" was" a bedwetter 
who was suspended from the public school because the administration claimed 
that the child might wet hmself during schoOl time. There was no law say- 
ing that he could not attend, the principal loid his- parents that he could 
go to another school, but as long as he had his problem, he tould not return 
to this school. 10 ' 

So we see that even though the law does' not bar some children from the 



schools, educational policies at various levels can. Adding this barrier 
to the model We now have more -children excluded from the schools. Educa-. 
tiansl policies as barriers have the same effect of negating, the con5)ulsory 
attendance, law and it stands iii the way of the child's or parents' desire „ 
for the child to be in school. " 
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■ - -Figure 3. . 

The final barrier is that of inability. Some children just cannot attend 

^ school because they are not able. Many children live too far from school 
to attend. They are often unable, to attend school because transportation is 
not available. Many states sii^jly exempt school attendance for these child- 
ren. It is cqinforting to Iaiow,that these children are not breaking the law 
because th^ are unable to attend school; however, it is heartbreaking 
•fliat they are in fact excluded from the schools. If a handicapped child needs; 

; special facilities and the school 'does not h^ve such facilities, such as a 
simple- thing like ramps, then that child, in fact, is unable to attend school.' 

The very poor are often unkble to attend school. The Children's Defense 
Fund cites cases in which school, fees and textbook rentals prohibit the child- 
TOT of the poor from attending school .11 Beside these extraordinary expenses, 

many children lack food; and<:lothing which makes them imable. to attend school. 

' i'* -•• ' 

' Although the number of migrant workers has been declining in recait years 

in this^ coimtry, there are still large nimibers of children traveling the mi- 

grant paths, Many of these children attend school because of the federal, 

■ r * 

st^te,and local programs, but many miss too many days of school to really ■ 
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receive an education. ' ' 

Some children are unable to attend because they have been expelled or 
suspended. These are various reasons for suspension or expulsion however 
tlye most ridiculous of all is suspension as a punishment for truancy. In 
Miany school districts throughout the country children are actually suspended 
for not attending school. ^2 it is almost inconceivable that keeping a 
student away from school would be used as a punishment for them not wanting 
to attend, but it is a common practice. If a child misses three days of 
school, he or she may fall behind in his or her school work, but if that 
child is suspended for another three days as punishment for being absent, the 
probability that he or she will fall behind in his or her work is increased. 
If the child falls behind, that child will probably become frustrated and could 
easily become a failure. So school becomes an unhappy place for that child, 
a place to stay away from. And if you argue^that the child doesn^t have 
to fall behind just because he or she is not in school, my question is what 
are the schools for if the children don't have to be there to learn? The 
logic of suspensions for truancy is illusive. As far as I can figure, it must 
go like this. Since it is difficult to get truants into school, it would 
be more difficult to get them to come to school to receive a punishment; so 
you keep' them out of school and you kill two birds with one stone. You have 
punished them with a punrshment which was not difficult to administer be- 
cause you didn^t liave to deal with the student while he or she was being 
punished and, secc^nd, you don't have to worry about that student being truant 
when he or she is suspended from school. This practice raises serious 
questions in iny mind about the purpose of the schools in our society. 

Placing these barriers into the model we find that it accounts for 
still more children out of school. The children who are unable to attend 
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school are often exen?)ted by the compulsoiy attendance law so it .is not one 
of the forces for their attendance. The inability to, attend school not 
only stands in tho way of parents' and child's desire to attend school but 
it often changes it into the desire not to attend school. 
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Figure 4. 

^ These barriers are coining down in many areas, or at least I hope they 
are. As they come down,„ we approach the concept of the right to education 
for ail children; However, the struggle is not over; not until we are a 
people dedicated to the idea that education is a fundamental right will 
these barriers be completely eliminated. 
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I. Introduction 

A. ^ Statement of Purpose 

This paper attempts to justify K^hlberg's theory as applicable to 
teacher education and dembnstrater one application. 

Rationale 

I chose Xohlberg's theory of cognitive moral development as my area of 
study for the following reasons: - , 

1. The implications of Kohlberg's research can be applied in a 
variety of ways to the moral development of teachers during 

their professional training experience. For .ex»nple, teachers, ^ 
during both prs-service and in service training, could use 
Kohlberg^s theory to identify and analyze moral issues in their 
school. 

2. No other major modem educational theory except Kohlberg's contains 
a universal set of moral principles and stages. Kohlber^g organizes 
moral reasoning into six stages of development which progress 

from an external orientation of ptoiisIiBnent and reward to an internal 
orientation of individual principles of justice and respect for 
persons. 

3'. Kohlberg's moral criteria in Stages 5 and 6 can help teachers under- 
stand some elements of ethical behavior. 

*C. Areas of Focus 

The following list identifies the specific areas in this paper: 

1. Philosophical and Psychological Aspects of Kohlberg's Tlieory. 

2. ' Kohlberg*s analysis of the moral stages of development. 

3. Applications of Kohlberg*s theory to teacher education. 

4. Critique of Kohlberg*s Theory. 

D. Expected Outcome 

The education of elementary teachers at the University of Pittsburgh 
will include experiences to enable them to become aware of higher 
ethical principles and behave in accord with these principles. 

E. Assimilations 

1. Kchlberg*s cognitive developmental approach can be used in the 
empirical study of moral reasoning and moral growth. In the same 
^way> teachers can study their own moral reasoning and moral growth. 
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2. Kohlberg'^moral criteria in Stages 5 and 6 can be used to 
examine and evaluate* the ethics of teacher behavior. 

3. Teachers should demonstrate mature mor^ action during their 
professions! career. 

II. Kohlberg's Theory of Cognitive Moral Development 
A. Background of the Theory ' 

Kohlberg's ideas about cognitive moral growth have a philosophic back- 
ground inspired by John Dewey "Instrumental ism/? Dewey's theory 
^ - developed as part of the Progmatic philosophy of the late nineteeth 
and early twentieth centuries. Which focused on physical and social 
experiences and the consequences of behavior as the basis of education. 
Dewey states that experience is the result of the interaction of the 
individual and his environment, and that growth occurs when one reflects 
upon and» gains meaning from his experiences* According to Dewey, 
education should aim to raise the student's level of thinking and enable 
him to elevate his behavior to a- higher stage. 

Dewey postulated, according to Kohlberg, three levels of moral deveiopr 
ment: 1) the pre-moral or pre-conventional level "of behavior 
motivated by biological and social impulses with results for morals," 
2) the conventional level of behavior "in ^ich the individual accepts 
with little critical reflection the standards of his group,'' and 3) 
the autonomous level of behavior in which "conduct is guided by the 
individuals thinking and judging for himself whether a purpose is good 
without the standard of his group without reflection."^ 
^^^^Tl^ next major thinker in this history is Piaget. Inhere Dewey's three 
stages were theoretical, Piaget »s were empirical. Like Dewey's 
"Instrumentalism," Piaget 's "Cognitive Developmental" approach also 
focuses upon the individual's interaction with his social environment. . 
Piaget systematically observed and conversed with children and identified 
patterns in their thinking which he called mental .structures; the 
thinking processes underlying cognitive and moral judgment. 
Piaget organized these mental structures into three distinct systems of 
moral thought which he identified as the pre -moral, the heteronomous, 
and the autonomous stages. In the prermoral stage, there is no sfense 
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* of obligation to rules. In the heteronomous stage" one ob^ys rules 
and equates obligations with submission to power and -punishment 
(roughly ages 4-8) . In the autonomous stage one considers the 
purposes and consequences of following rules and bases obligation 
on reciprocity and exchangf^ (roughly ages 8-12). Kohlberg's first 
three stages of cognitive moral development (Stage 1 - A^^oid Punishment, 
Stage 2 - Self-Benefit, Stage 3 - Acceptance by Others) correspond 
to Piaget's stages (Stage 1 - Pre-moral, Stage 2 - Heteronomous, Stage 
3 - Autonomous) . 

B. Kohlberg's Analysis of Moral Stages 

In 1955, Kohlberg and his colleagues began cross-cultural and longi- 
tudinal research in an effort to redefine and validate the Dewey- 
Piaget levels and stages. This research, conducted over twelve years, 
consisted of moral interviews conducted with boys ages nine to 
twenty-three in various countries, around the world; for instance. Great 
Britain, Canada, Taiwan, Mexico, Turkey "and the United States. Kohlberg 
^found that regardless of differences in cultures, discernible in all 
were similar developmental stages of moral reasoning which contain 
the following empirical characteristics: 

1. All stages are ••structured wholes'' or organized systems of thought. 
A Stage 3. individual's moral reasoning almost never varies from 
trying to gain the approval of others whether the issue involves 
obedience to the law, affection between friends or justice and 
punishment, 

2. All stages are "hierarchical integrations/' Kohlberg*s claim 
that individuals should be stimulated to higher stages of cognitive 
moral development is grounded on certain moral criteria such as 
dif/erentiation^ integration and universality. At higher stages, 
the ability to differentiate between such values as life and 
property are gradually developed and integrated in a hierarchy 
(for example, life logically ranks higher than property because 
property sustains life). Finally, at higher stages of cognitive 
moral development moral issues can be judged according to universal, 
abstract principles such as equality and justice; 

3. All stages form an ''invariant sequence'* with no omission possible 
at any stage, although an individual may cease developing at any 
stage. Also, development from Stages 1 to 6 proceed at individual 
rates. 

o . 104 



As fo¥ the moral levels and stages themselves, Kohlberg identified 
three major age-related levels of moral reasoning which he called pre- 
conventional, conventional and post -conventional. The pre-conven- 
tional level is characteristic of children between the ages of four 
and ten/ Children of this age, because they have not yet developed 
a sense of morality, can engage in very cruel behavior when no tear 
of pimisliment is present. The individuals control of conduct is 
oriented to external commands and pressures. The individual is 
motivated to avoid external punishment and to obtain rewards. At 
Stage 1, the individual respects authority because parents and other 
adults are stronger than he is. ^ tries to aVoid punishment because 
it is painful and seeks reward because it is pleasurable. 

The conventional level develops between approximately ages ten (10)^ 
to eighteen (18). It is essentially a conformist orientation. The 
individual's control of conduct is still externally oriented in that ^{ 
standards conformed to are rules of personal relationships or delegated k 
authorities. Unlike the pre-conventional level, the motivation to 
conform in this level is internalized. The individual conforms to 
rules because these rules arc made by those important to him. The * 
individual identifies with the group and values performing his duty 
to maintain order within the group. He is able to take the role of 
others and respects judgments they make about him, demonstrating 
this respect by actively maintaining, supporting and justifying the 
-order of the group. 

The post-conventional level is one which only a few reach. On this 
level, control of conduct is internal to the individual. Decisions 
regarding actions are arrived at by reasoning in terms of the indivi- 
dual's values regarding right and wrong. For him, these values, such 
as equality and justice, have validity and application apart from the 
authority of the groups or persons who hold them and from individuals 
identified with those persons or groups. 

Each of these three levels includes two sub levels, making a sum total 
of six identifiable stages, as follows: . 
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The preconventionar level (approximate ages: 4-10) 
Stage 1: Orientation toward punishment and^unquestioning deference 
to superior power. The physical consequences of action regardless 
of their hixman meaning or value determine its goodness or badness. 
Stage 2: Right action consists of that which instrumental ly satis- 
fies one's own needs and occasionally the needs of others. Human 
relations are viewed in terms like those of the marketplace. 
Elements of fairness, of reciprocity and^ equal sharing are present, 
but they are always interpreted in a physical, pragmatic way. 
Reciprocity is a matter ''you scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours" not of loyalty, gratitude or justice. 
The conventional level (approximate ages: 10-18) 
Stage 3: Good-boy-good girl orientation. .Good behavior i-s that 
which pleases or helps others and is approved, by them. There is 
much conformity to stereotypical images of what is majority or 
"natural" behavior. Behavior is often judged by intent^onr"he 
means well" becomes iiuportant for the first time, and is overused, 
as by Gharlie Brown in Peanuts. One seeks approval by being 
"nice." 

Stage 4: Orientation toward authority, fixed rules and the mainte- 
nance of the social order. Right behavior consists of doing one's 
duty, showing respect for authority and maintaining the, given 
so6ial order for its own sake' One earns respect by performing 
dutifully. 

The ppstconventional level (approximate ages: 18 onwards) 
Stage 5: A social -contract orientation, generally with legalistic 
and utilitarian overtones. Right action tends to be defined in 
terms- of generiil rights and -in terms of standards which have been 
critioaliy examined and agreed upon by the whole society. There 
is a clear awareness of the relativism b£ personal values and 
opinions and a corresponding emphasis upon procedural ATules for 
reaching ccrnsensus. Aside from what is constitutional^ and 
democratically agreed upon, right or wrong is a matter of personal 
"values" and ^^opinion." The result is an emphasis upon the -'legal 
point of view," but with an emphasis upon the possibility of 
changing law in terms of rational considerations of sdcial utility, 
rather than freez-ing it in the terms of Stage 4 "law and order." 



Outside the legal realm, free agreement and contract are the binding 
elements of obligation. This is the ''official morality 'of American 
^ goverhraent, and finds its ground in the thought of the writeafs of 
the Constitution^ ' . , 

Stage 6: Orientation towards the decisions of conscience and toward 
self-chosen ethicaF p^inc^les appea'ling* to logical comprehensive- 
'ness, universality and consistency.^ These principles are abstract 
and ethical (the Golden Rule, the categorical imperative); they are 
\ not concrete moral rules like th6 Ten Commandments'. Instead, they 
are .iiniversal principles of justice, of 'the reciprocity and equality 
of human rights^ and of respect for the dignity of Ijuman beings as 
individual pjSrsons. 

A Strategy for Developing Teachers * Nforal Reasoning 

In this section, I describe a process which may be used to help pre-service 

and' inservice teachers develop: 

Sensitivity to moral issues that arise in a« school system. 

/Consciousness of one's own mo^al reasoning. 

Ability to analyze moral dilemmas, describing and categorizing 
the type of moral reasoning involved. ' 

Ability to use the criteria of the post-convenfional level to 
develop elements of ethical teaching behavior. 

A. The Teaching Process 

The Teaching Process consists of four phases for the participants : ^/ 
1) confrontation with a moral dilemma, 2) statement of a tentative 
position 3) discussion arid analysis of moral issues, and 4) recon- / 
sideration of their individual positions. The two major roles involved 
in this process are: 1) facilitator, who initiates the confronted 
dileinnia,and guides discussion and 2) participants, who react to the 
moral dilemma by identifying and analyzing the reasoning, involved 
in moral decisions . During the teaching process , the ' facilitator 
encourages the participants to provide evidence and reasons for 
stating a position. Whenever role 'playing' is used, to present a 
dilemma or enhance discussion, the participants are further divided 
into performers and observers. 
. In the first phase, participants are given aui account of a moral 
dilemma which they are aisked to res^on^ to* A moral dilemma is a 



situation in which universal values, such as sanctity of life and the 
need for authority, come into conflict. After the dilemma has been 
presented, through methods as role-playing, reading of newspaper 
articles, listening to audio-tarjes and viewing films, the facilitator 
makes sure the participant cian state its circumstances, clarifies 
unclear terminology, and makes certain the participants understand 
the-moral problem. In the second phase, the participants state a 
tentative position on the moral dilemma. First, the facilitator . 
allows time for participant^^to think about where they s^and on^ thf 
moral issues of the dideinmas. Next, the participants wxite down their 
''positions and their supportive reasons. Th^ facilitator should 
emphasize that there are no right or wrong answers but the soundness 
of one's argument is what counts. 

In the' third\ phase, the participants work in small groups which can 
be divided homgeneously, with all members agreeing and heterogeneous ly, 
with members disagreeing to discisss and analze the moral issues in . 
the dilemma. Discussion should focus on the value principles 
involved and the consequences of the various moral^ecisions; As one 
small group strategy, each group member assumes a particular role in 
the dilemma and articulates, from that perspective, what tHt^central 
character in the dileiiima should dp and why. The group then 'discusses 
why a character believes a particular action is right. As another 
group 'Strategy, the members react to a set of questions which consider 
specific moral issues in the dilemma,. The imdecidied may be involved 
in two ways. Tney may listen in on a group and ask questions aHout 
members reasons £orr:particular positions; they may form a separate 
group to develop a list of questions which they would like to have 
answered by the other groups to help them reach a decision. Each 
group at the end' of its discussion, will analyze the positions discussed 
in terms of Kohlberg's six stages of moral reasoning. 
In the fourth phase, the lar&e group reconvenes to reconsider the various 
positions they have taken.^ Participants may be asked to suffrmarize 
the reasoning they have^heard during the discussion or to restate 
their positions, possibly revised, as a result of having heard others' 
opinions. 

108 ■ ' ^ « 
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Sample Teaching Plan 

!• Confront moral dilemma 

a. Have participants read and discuss the following moral dilemma: 

/ ' Jim is a member of a teachers' union that' has 
been on strike for two months. The school 
board ^r'-^^t^ that not enough funds are available 
to p . ion's salai^y demands. The local 
coui ^ve issued an injunction ordering 
teachers back on the job. Members of the 
teachers' union met and voted to disobey this _ 
? injunction. Jim did not want to disobey the 

law so he thought of going back to work. 

b. Ask some of the following\questions to the group. 
* ^ 1 . Should Jim go ick to work? Why? 

2. Do local courts have the right to order teachers back 
to the-^ classroom? Why? 

3. To whom shoulU a teacher's primi-ry responsibility 
be? Why? ■ . 

2. State tentative position 

a. Allow the participants some time to think about where they 
stand on' the moral issues involved in the dileirana. 

b. Ask participants to state their individual positions and 
reasoning behind thiei^ p^itions. 

c. Determine through discussion how each meinber of the total 
group stands on moral issues involved in ths dilemma. _ ^ ^ 
Encourage' particip^ts to provide reasons for their position. 

* 3. Discuss and analyze moral issues r,,, 

a-. Provide ea^ch participant with, a 'cafd- representing the various 
roles involved ia the- story (i.e J, Teacher, Judge, Union 
Representative, School Board Member, Concefned Parent).. 

b. Ask the participants to imagine that <they afe at a" special 
meeting to decide wh^t action should be taken. 

c. Divide the large gtoxxp into small groups to' ^.^^-f^^y^^^^-t, - 
situation. Ask group menders to state the position that they 
feel best represents the partixiaarTok-JXey-ate^playang. 

-Afrer-eSclT'^oupliember states his reasoning behind a 
particular position, reenact the situation with group members 

asjouning different roles. . 

dv--Ask-grpup-membcrS"tordiscuss-and"evalu^te--the~va2-.ious-.positions, 

e. Examine the consequences of each position. 

f. • Use Kohlberg's six stages of moral reasoning to analyze the 
various positions taken. 
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4. Reconsider individual positions 
a* Total group reconvene? • 

b, . Ask participants to summarize their, experiences and share 

with ^entire group • 

1. Ask participants to think about the reasons given 
by the opposition* 

2. Ask participants to recollect on the chalkboard the • 
reasons given during the discussion and ask for a rank 1 
order. ^ 

c. Ask participants to restate their reasons for a particular ^ 
position. 

1. Encourage participants- to add any new ideas or phrases 
which they heard during the discussion which they tTiought 
were especially important. 

2. Ask the participants to record any changes which they dis- 
covered about their own thinking. 

IV. Critique of Kolilberg's Theory 

The aim of moral education is to advance the student as far as possible 
in his moral reasoning and action- Kohlberg has done much to help 
educators achieve this aim by suggesting a process of what developmental 
improvement wou.d be. .Through-'extensive cross-cultural research on the - 
development of levels of moral reasoning he documented, in many countries, 
the universality of his six moral stages, which offer educators a good 
foundation for building moral education programs. 
Kphlberg's vesearch can be applied to teacher education in two ways: 
1. As a diagnostic tool for making assessments about moral deve lopment. 
In making assessments about students' moral reasoning, teachers could 
. use Kohlberg' s criteria (i.e., norms, expected standards) for each ^ 
stage. For example^ if a third grade student told a lie to protect a 
friend the' teacher would understand because children of his age often 
demonstrate this Stage 2 type of behavior (*Instrumental Relativist 
Orientation). On the other hand if an eighteen year old student 
also tells a lie to protect a. friend it may be a legitimate cause for 
• concern. 

Z 2.. , As a. metho<i. for„discussing moral issues in the classroom; 

Kohlberg* s research during the last decade has led to the formula^Cion 
of a^ systeioatic approach to facilitating and developing moral reasoning 
ability in students. 
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In the application of Kohlberg's theory to teacher education, however, 
many problems still exist. One problem is that his implementing 
strategies, although they are not fully developed, are still only 
in the planning stage* 

Again, in applying Kohlberg*s theory to teacher education, Kohlberg's 
Stages 5 artd 6 may indicate a moral development beyond the norms of 
the school system., Most school systems appear to; operate at or below" 
Stage 4 with a law and order orientation; it's rules, established by 
tile school board and central administration, are expected to be 
supported andmaintained by teachers and students. A teacher reasoning 
at Stage 6 who was certain that I.Q. test results were being misused 
would have to oppose their administration. He might then be subject 
to negatix^e criticism froirf school authorities and might possibly 
lose his job. 
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"The U. S. Supreme Court and School Desegregation: 
From Plessy to Brown and Beyond" 




Your theme for the Third Annual Education Colloquium is: "The 
' Purposes and Goals of the School of Education." The Bulletin states 
"that the basic purpose of the School of Education is the preparation 
of personnel for teaching, educational administration, and other 
. specialized fields of work in elementary schools, secondary schools, 

colleges and universities^"^ ^ : 

_ _ »» 

Obviously, the basic purpose includes specif ic' purposes. It seems 
that one of thm Is to acquaint students Tn the School of Education 
wjth the* contemporary issues in the country that have a direct impact 
upon education. Ii^this regard^ the issue of school desegregation is 
- ; — of tremendous importance. \^ - 

An effort shall be made here to present a broad picture of school 
desegregation basecl upon U.S. Supf^e Court decisions. Time has been 
allotted following the presentation to explore the topic in detail. 
You may wish to take a few notes . 

- ^Dr. Lincoln is-ass6c7iate'^rof'essor of urban education. School of 

Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

_ _ ^The University of Pittsburgh School of Education 1976-1978 ^ 
" Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, p. 1^ " " " " ' " 



The case of Plessy v, Ferguson^ is an excellent beginning point 
for the presentation. In Plessy the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana had passed a law that required railway companies to provide 
separate accommodations for "white and colored" passengers in intrastate 
travel. Plessy, a person of mixed descent, boarded. a passenger train 
and sat in a coach reserved for the white race. Refusing to move to a 
coach reserved for the colored race, Plessy was arrested. Later, he 
sued on grounds that the state law was a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. / ' ^ 

The U.S. Supreme Court disagreed. It said,, in effect, that the ' 
Fourteenth Amendment guaranteed civil and political equality of the 
white and colored races. -But it did not give them a right to commingle 
socially. Further^ the ^Gourt stated that laws' permitting or requiring 
separation- of the races, were usually left to the discrietion of the 
state legislature, so long as the laws were reasonable. 

PTessy became known for the doctrine that "separate but equal" 
public facilities for the black and white races were constitutional. 
^ It was used by officials as the justification for providing separate • 
;Schools for black and white students,. 

Another important case in the area of school desegregation is 
Brown v. Board 'of Education .^ In Brown the U.S. Suprtiie*Xourt reversed 

- _ / _ * 
^16 S. Ct. 1138 (1896). ^ " — ^ 

* - " ' ' '' . . 

^74 S. 6t.. 686 (1954). 




its ruling in P.lessy . The hish Court said that in the field of public 

leducation the doctrine of "separate but equal'* has no place. One year 

later, in Brown II, the Court ordered all students admitted to public 

schools on a racially nbndiscriininatory basis with "all deliberate 

speed. "^ \ 

The mandate of Brown I and Brown II was clear: to desegregate 

the public schools with all deliberate speed. The term "desegregation" 

was later used by the Court to refer to the assignment of students: 

. . . to public schools and within such 
schof IS without regard to their race, 
color, religion, *or national origin, 
but [the term did] not mean the assignment 
of students to public schools in "order to 
overcome racial imbalance.^ CUnderllnes^addedj 

ilhat the term "desegregation" did not mean was probably as impor- 
tant as its intended meaning. The term did not . mean that students 
were required to be assigned to public schools to overcome racial 
imbalance, i.e., to achieve integration. Rather, the -intended meaning 
was that school officials could not use factors such as race as the 
basis for the assignment of students to public schools. 

Somewhat more ambiguous than the term "desegregation" was the 
phrase "all deliberate speed." Regardless of the meaning of the phrase, 

^^The case, decided in 1954, is commonly known as Brown I. y 

S. Ct. 757 (1955). 
^Swann v, Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, '91 S. Ct. 1276 



U years later the Court took the position that "continued operation 
of segregated schools under a standard of allowing 'all deliberate 
speed' for desegregation is no longer constitutionally permissable. 

Consequently, dual school districts were ordered dismantled immediately- , 
instead of with all deliberate speed;, and unitary school districts 
established "now and hereafter. "^ 

Cases such as Brown I, Brown II, and Alexander provided a framework 
for the Court to decide other school desegregation cases. In deciding 
each case, the question of overriding importance was: Whether the 
defendant school district v/as incompliance with the mandate of Brown I 
and Brown II?— _ _ .\ 



An answer to the question often^ depended upon whether or not the 



school district was racially segregated by state Taw prior to Brown I. 
If the district was segregated, it was in compliance with the Brown 
decisions only upon; a finding by the Court that "all yestjges^f the 
state- imposed segregation had been eliminated.^- Further, a finding that 
"■all vestiges" had been removed meant that in the absence of evidepce 



Alexander V. Holmes-County Board-of Education . 90 S. Ct. 29 
:{1969). . • 

^The term "dual'^^schpol district refers- to a district where 
students are assigned to schools on a racially discriminatory basis. 
The term "unitary" school district, refers to a district where" students 
are assigned to schoo'ls on a racially nondiscriminatory basis. A 
school district may have a racial imbalance and be "unitary," if 
students are assigned to schoolsnn the district without regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

^See, for example, Bradley v. School Board of the City of 
Richmond, Va., 93 S. Ct. 1952 (1973). " ~~~ 



in the future of deliberate racial discrimination % local and/or 
state officif.ls , there was no need for further intervention by the 
courts J ^ 

If the defendant school district was not racially segregated prior 

to-' Brown I, the Court determined whether there was 'evidence of post- 

brown racTaf^scTimina^^^ in the district* For example, racial 

disprimijiation may have been the result of deliberate and intentional 

11 

conduct by local and/or state officials. Upon a finding of post- 
Brown racial discrimination, the Court ordered the school district to 
desegregate. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has decided a number of cases that give 

guidance to school districts in their efforts to desegregate. Perhaps 

^ ^ — _ — — ^ — _____ — _ 

the-leading case was^ Swann . In Swann the Court said that in an 

attempt to achieve school desegregation (1) limited use may be made of 

mathematical ratios in tlie assignment of b'^ack and white students; (2) 

school attendance zones may be altered; and (3) students may be bussed 

reasonable distances.^^ 

On the other hand, the Court has repeatedly rejected "freedom-of- 

^ SwanlT , op. cit.y T284- 

^^ Keyes V. School District No. 1 , nenver. 'CoTorado , 93 S. Ct. 2686 
(1973) . ' 

^^ Swann , op . cit . , p. 1267. , 

13ibid.., p. 1270 -• . 
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choice"^^ and "free-transfer"^^ school desegregation plans. The plans 
were not rejected because they were unconstitutional. Rather, they 
were riot effective in achieving school desegregation. 

In summary;, cases pertaining to racial discrimination have been 
heard by the U.S. Supreme Court for decades. However, it was not until 
1954, in Brown I, that the Court found unconstitutional "separate but 
equal" public schools for black and white students. The following year, 
in Brown II, theXourt ordered all public schools to desegregate. This 
did not mean that all public schools were required to be racially 
balanced. Instead, it rteant'that school officials could not use factors 
such as race as the basis for the assignment of studeiits to public 
schools.. From Brown I and 11 to the present, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has decided numerous school desegregation cases. In all of them the 
Court's overriding concern was whether defendant school district was 
in compliance with the, Brown decisions. If in compliance, there usually 
was no need for further intervention by the courts. If not in compliance, 
the school district was ordered to desegregate. 

Thank you, f . ' - 

'^Green v> County School Board of New Kent County, Virginia , 
88 S. Ct. 1989 (1968). " ^ ' ' 

' 1-5Monroe v. Board of Commissioners, 88 S. Ct. 1700 (1968). 
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I. THE PROBLEM " ' 

A» Introduction 

"l^'I^r^nr-diff ei-ent "clasiificatioiis of supervisors in thf; 



public schools- and there are divergent methods, orocedures, and 
techniques for the supervision of tea6hers. Some school districts ' , . 
enoloyTall tiae subject area supervisors. In others one person may - 
supervise all subjects. — - 

■ . Many supervisors teach nart of the day. Several school districts 
have no supervisors. In man- buildings the oriricioals supervise or the 
viie-.n-incioal., observe and evaluate the classroom ^.eachers. At the 
national, stat ■ and local' levels suoervisors work -rfith varietal pre- - * 
service pre^ar.-!tion. job descriptions and credentials. There are no 
clearly defined or ascendant principles within the states. and the local 
school districts that separate supervisors and .supervision Into an ' 

• • • 

educational normality. Local custom, precedent or regulations have 
determined the orooer ^ole of supervisors and suoervis ion within the ^ 

resoecilve districts. 

•mh so many different classifications of .supervisors .and a multi-. 
faceted modus oosrandi of s'ipe.rvisicn, the training and oreoaration for 
.suoervision. by those who do supervise, might range from a doctorate in 
curriculum 'and suoervision to no formal course work In the supervision 
of teachers. 

The diversity of the kinds of supervision within the states end local 
districts creates oorresoonding differences in the professional back"rounds 
of individual! sel3cted to be subervisors. These differences in the 
training, background and exoeriences. has resulted in diversified anproaches 

} ' , 

^ ' ' T* uniform- '^'he practitioners 

to classroom 5 uoet^isioru To is not uniiorm. ^ 
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do, not all have the* same credentials. They claim to oerform the 
same basic task: supervision* Yet, the training, skills, credentials, 
techniaues and methods of suoervisori are dissimilar, Suoervisors who 
obserVQ and rate teachers may have^a little traininj^, no training or 
extensive training. in the supervision of classroom instruction. The 
kind of suoervisory experiences oroviied for tho teachers may be dependent 
opn the faculty's perceotions of the supervision they recLeve, ThereCor 
the. foci of this research oani-r are 1) to assess the teachers percer)tions 
of supervisors :-jho have different professional backgrounds, 2). to assess 
these oerceoticns using a samole of teachers in the oublic schools. 

B# Statement of the Problem 
The purposes of this oav>er are; 1) to assess teachers perceotions of 
supervisor, vfith different professional backgrounds, 2) to assess teachers 
perceptions of the personal esteem they have for the supervisory orocess 
when they are supervised bv trained suoervisors and untrained supervisors. 

Cm SLements of the Problem 
To develoo a rationale for using teachers perceotions of suoervision 
as a means of evaluating the teachers esteem for the supervisory process. 

To assess toachers oerceotions of the supervision they recieve from 
both trained and untrained supervisors. 

To assess teachers oerceptions of supervisors and supervision by 

using 

1, An 18 question nationaly standarized instrument that assesses 
teachers perce^^tions of supervision and evaluation. 

2. A personily designed 25 question instrument that assess 
teache'rs .er^eoticns of their personal supervision. This ii^s'^rument 
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contains key questions that relate to the style and behavior of trained^ 

supervisors* ^ . 

Delimitations 

^. .The data will ignore the sex of- the teachers r-oorting their 
perceotions* 

2. The s'vudy will '-^e conduc€ed in four oublic schools in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Limitations 

1 • The supervisors used in the study do not supervise the same level 
of teaching, e.g. both elementary and secondary -supervisors were employed 

in the stud:/:. - 

2. All of the supervisors do not supe^ise the exact same number of 

teachers. 

3. The two instruments may not elicit some- subtle but important 
asoects of teachers oercentions of the supervision tliey receive. 

h. Socioeconomic background, age, and experience of the teachers may 
cause distortions of the perceotipns of supervisory behavior. 

F« Definition of Terms 

1 . Teachers- Certified teaching member of a public school. 

2. Perception- Refers- to the relative smoothness of operation in day - 
to-day living that reflects the fact that one oerson is in some degree 
aware of what another person does, feels, wants, and is about to do. 
(Tagiuriand Petrullo, 1958. o. 10) 

3. 'intra Ined Supervisor- A supervisor who never recieved any formal 
training in^tha supervision of classroom teaching. 
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4» Trained Supervisor^ A supervisor who enrolled and earned graduate 
cr.^dits from an accredited university in the supervision of classroom 
instruction*. [ 

G. Hypotheses (?{ull) 
U There will be no significant difforonces in teachers perce-)tions 
of trained sunorvisors comoared to t'lachers perceptions of untrained , . 
supervisors. 

2. There will be no significant differences in teachers perceptions 
of their schools sunervision and evaluation if the supervisors are trained 
compared to toachers perceptions of their schools supervision and evaluation 
if the suoervisors are untrained • 
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1 

Hi- RET/ISr.^ OF LITERATURE-- 




The purpose of the review of the literature 'was to organize confines 



of .thi«? review of literature are: (a) the perceptual orocess, (b) research 
on teachers percex)tions of supervision, (c) a rationale^ 



Our senses are sometires referred to as our ^'avenues to the world"* 

(Mueller, 19^5) 

Although this statement does not tell us :nuch about the 
senses, it does rerAnd us that the only way we have of- 
responding to the outside world is on the basis of 
info2iTiation received, and operated on, by our sensory 
systems • (p» 2) 

The problem of perception is to give an account of the relationship 
of sense - exo'irience to material objects* (Quihton, 1955) . 

This relationshio has traditionally ^een seen as logical, 
a master of showing how belief s about objects can be 
established or supported by what we know Jn inmediate 
expe:dence» (pp» 28^51) 

Hirst 0959) stated: 

First '^it is believed that we live in a world of persons, 
animals, plants and material things, and that perceiving . 
is the Way we find out about this world and its, contents • 
More formally: each of us is a '.member of a common spatio- 
. temooral system of interacting and 'jnduring entities , and 
perceiving is a relation between a oerson and other 
entities by which he discovers their nature and characteristics i 

Secondly, perceiving seems to be a straightforward con- 
frontation' or direct awareness, a simple looking or hearing 
and so on* 

Thirdly, it is held that by perceotion we can ascertain the 
real nature and characteristics of most other entities ♦ 



out of which a rationale would be developed. Therefore, the major sections 



A • The Perceptual Process 



(pp. 16-1?) 



Jerome Bruner- (1958) believes we do three things when we percieve: 
we- select, we r^cod e an d we deal with the overlpM PX_ ax^ailable in- 
formation* 

Fiorello (1975) stated: ' 

Selectivity directs our attention to the most essential 

things in. a particular activity. Hecoding allows us tq^. . . „ 

assi-nilate the events .we encounter into simpler forms 

and information overload may be deaTt with by simoly 

ignoring, by acknowledging its existence and then 

forgetting it, or by categorizing it. ( n. 73) 

Wallack (1951) explains the perceptual process: 

I look around in a familiar envirorwient and find that; ^ 
nearly eve^^jj^ct^ has._mean^^ ^ - 

— expeiience as an-objective f act and I percieve it out 
thero. A hammer looks like- something with which .to drive 
a nail into a wall-or something with which to smash a 
vase. 'J have the inoression that I percieve these 
mean:nps in the object even while I realize that they do 
not come to me through my eyes at the moment of perceivxng 
them but must be furnished by a 'memory function, for they 
were given by previous experience with the object. (?• o) 

- The combined mental process .that witnesses. classifies and either 
ignores or forgets the object or the oerson is perceotion. The object (hamoier ) 
Is seen. It is identified (selection). It is functioiialized '(decoding). It 
is forgotten, ignored or categorized. 

Memory and the individuals previous experience/ also essential in the 

perceptual process. 

Hastorf , Schneider and Polefka stated: 

In addition to his sensory nervous system, his past 
exoerience and motivational state were seen to have an 
imoact on how these stimuli are processed. Contemporary 
reVearch in perception emphasizes the joint contributions 
of the ohysical. sUmUlus and -of the Individual to his 
knowledge of the world, (p. 121) 

Hamyln (1965) said that oerception is an interaction between the 
organism and the environment. The interaction between the two causes- ■ 
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objects to mean somethings (Pronko and Bowles, 228) The awareness 

of persons, events, objects, qualities, relationshios , or situations 

during the interaction invokes a selection and receding process • It 

draws upon the individuals past and oresent knowledge • 

All human beings possess the capacity to bo perceptive • We have 

oerceptions of objects and oerceptions of oersons* (Heider, 195^) . 

In thing oerceotion we see objects that have color, that 
are placed within the surrounding space in a oarticular 
position, and that have functional oroperties which 
make them fit or not fit into our purposes, oropeftJ.es 
_ j^hicb_def Ine .their^olace-inJ^he^^ 
^ relations, and which also define their oossible effects y 
.oh ut# There is a chair on which one can sit, there is 
an object with which one can cut oaoer, tie a package, 
or write a note. 

In contrast to things, persons are rarely mere manipu^. 
lands; rather they are action centers, they can do 
something to us, they can. benefit or har^ us in- 
teritronally, and we can benefit or harm them. Persons 
are percieved as having abilities, as acting puroose-. 
fully, as having 'wishes or sentiments, as perceiving or 
watchinc us. Tliey are systems having renresent^^^ 
they can be our friends or our enemies, and each has his 
characteristic traits, (p. 22) 

^ " Because all human perception is determined by color,, space and functional 
properties in objects, and by the awareness of the existence of an intricate 
system of unpredictable variables in oersons, human beings begin to men- 
tally systematize the relationship b-tween themselves, objects, and oersons 
immediately unon confronting; them. There is human inout and human out^ 
out in the rierceotual process. 
Dember (i960) '.said: 

A oercentual svsten is one which- relates out put to 
imut. The study of oerceotion is the study of such 
systems as the / occur in living organisms. 6). 
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> peoo.e confront either objects or other oeoole the perceotive 



process cotrcnences. 

Dembe r (1 96O ) ;s tatad ; 

Living organisms etnit behavior: they have out ^ut» 
' Unlil:e the output of some machines, the output of 
' ^ organisms is dependent upon the energy imoinging 
on them - -that is, upon, their inout* The aspect of 
energy relevant to osychology is its informative character. 
Information may impinge on the orr^anism from its surround- 
ing environment, by way of its exteroreceptorsi or as 
feedback from its own behavior. To the extent that "an 
organism - or a machine for that matter - is resoonsive 
to input from either source ^ it can be said to contain 
a perceptual system. In particular^ perception is the / 
study of systems that relate out put to inpiit. (p. 2^) 

Because the perceptive orocess requires input and out put a catego- 
rizing^ system evolves between the organisms i 

How you categorize and perceive me will influence how you 
behave toward me, and your behavior, in turn will influence 
howllsehave. Cur ooint for the moment, is to stress the 
role the selecting and categorizing activities pf the 
perceiver ,piay in creating his perceptions of the other 
and in oroducing structure in his world or .other people. 
XHastorf et al., 1970. 1). 13) ^ 

The human facility to Integrate the data of perceotual input facilitates 
the process' of perceptual out out. Human transactions cause a matrix of 
reflective menial processing and selection of the data on the part of the 
participants. . 

Welford siatess 

Percootion involves both a selection from, and an inte- 
, gration of, the data conveyed to the brain from the 
sense organs. Selection seems to be made iti terms of 
both simple sensor> qualities and more comolex semantic 
aspects of j'ihcoming data,, and appears to result in 
•^unwanted" 'data being in a very real sense attenuated**. 
(Weiford, 1972. p. 5) 1 ^ 

This orocoss may be automatic.^ People might not even be aware of it. 



This evaluation of other persons t important as it is 
in oixr existence, is largely automatic , one of the things 
we do without, knowin?' much about the "principles" in 
terms of which we operate. Regardless of the skill which 
an adult may have in aporaising others, he engages iti the 
process most of the time without paying much attention 
to how he does it* (Tagiuri and Petrullo, 1958* ^* 9) 

'Because the perceptual process is ^initiated by an integration of the 
human senses and oast knowledge the individual systematizes the input and 
out put of the" interaction that causes the perceptual process into per- 
sonalized data that becomes meaningful to him. An orderly and reflective 
mental process provides him with a point of view toward the object that 
set going the perceptual transaction. * think. sVe organize* We evaluate. 
A oe.rsonal frame of reference develops between ourselves and the object 
we perceive. Subsequent human actions are as a result of the "stimuli" 
that incited the' ayrceotion, A change in behavior occurs. 
Kisible anc: Garmezy'^(19o3) stated: 

It is important to recognize perception as a concept, or 
intervening variable. Put most simoly, th^ concept of 
perc'jotion describes the relationship found to exist 
lietween certain kinds of stimulus events and certain 
behavioral facts. Most percentual acts orodude stimuli 
that are of value in interpreting the perceptual event. 
The perceptual act must terminate in some form of response 
that orovides ah indication of the oerceptual "behavior of 
' the subject, (oo. 316-31?) 

Smith stated:- 

Perception is.oersonal intake. To oercj.&ve means to 
rocor,nize, to acknowledge, to interpret ,= to be aware of , 
to identify with, to associate. (Smith^969. Pp. 



Because human perceotions are deterviined by human inout and human out 
out it is important to understand how a human being establishes a perceptual 
world. Tho Qsrcentual world is detemined by past knowledge and persf .al 
eioeriences. It must materialize 'Mnto an orderly and significant orocess 
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that achieves order from disorder • It has structure, stability and is 
meaningful. 



Hastorf et al. (1970) stated: j.^ 

VttthoUt structure, stability and meaning events would 
make no sense, //ith them, our perceotions define a 
predictable world, an orderly stage for us to act on. 

Our 3ense^<^gani2ie aU entities into qualitative divisions. They 

are given structure, stability and meaning. 

Field (19''3) stated: 

The qualities (of all entities) are perJ:ei^^e through our 
senses. Bjy quantitatively extending them along their ^ 
lines of contrast we concieve of an entity (object, area 
. or person). To be an entity it must have an enclosing' 
pertmeter' forming a unit. Other than a portion of a homo- 
geneous mass it requires symmetry when classifying it. 
Symm* try is measured' as extention and is quantitatiye. 

the act^of receiving the qualitative divisions from which ' 
we divide the oerceotive fields into quantitatiye entities 
^ is ah- instantaneous or spontaneous act. Likewise, further 
receivings or oerceiyings are spontaneous; however, they 
fre not the same act and there is a time lag be tw 
irtiich the mind may be intuiting and inducting: in txy ing 
to cla'ssify the concept, (p.24) 

It is now necessary to examine how a perceptional world is formed in 
social settings. 

Human brings arc perceptive of other human beings. The perceptions of. 
living creatures have very characteristic properties (Hochberg, 1969» p«105)> 
Human or p^rso^ perception may occur 'as a result of several different types 
of interaction bcpause persons are "action centers". THey can talk, offend, 
hurt, or alienate, they have an appearance.. They can laugh and cry. 

Hochberg ^ 1964) stated: 

% 

,Most people consider themselves good judges of character, 
and for selecting the candidate ^f or a job the personal 
interview- remains as testimony to the belief that a person^ s 



futuie actions can be jud(;ed by his appearance. 

The 2*ace is an extremely impbrtant organ of coirnnu- ^ 
nica^ion for revealing, concealing, and dissembling 
statues of emotion, desires, feelings^, and intentions* 

~ :(p^ro3^o8:) — ^ — — 

' One mode of human behavior incites a reverberating mood of hum&n 

•behavior in the perceiver* ^ . 

We organize all human behavior into intent-act-effect 
' unitsT and that procedure not only enables us to develop 
some behavioral organization but also permits ani even 
pushes us to develop some hypotheses covering the enduring 
intents and -disoositions or oersonality traits.. (Hastorf et • 
- al.,.1970. oilj. 15-16) 

^ Much of our behavior is influenced by our perceptions of persons and . 

objects. > , ^ ^ 

Behavior is one of the main sources of stimulation, a^d it 
is both complex and ever changing. One of the ways we make 

-sense out of the comolexity is to make .inferences that go 
beyond the behavioral data, ^^e perceive other people as 
causal agents, we infer intentions, we infer emotional states, 
and ue go further to infer enduring- dispositions or -persona- 

nty. traits. (Hastorf et al., 1?70» ?• ^7) 

Human beings organize, coordinate and synthesij&e their perceptions of 

others. (Cassirer, 1969) , 

Perceotion too cannot he understood in its specific nature, 
/ meaning, and total structure without the assumption^ of ^ 
^ (human) organization, coordination and synthesis, (p. 2o) 

As one person encounters another the perceptual orcc3ss begins. Human 

inout and out, out becomes an abstract commodity of structure, stability and 

moaning that fuses with oast knowledge to organize and coordinate '^a" 

perceotion. The oerceotion exists because of a synthesis- of integrated 

oersonal data. that is available to the^percicver. This causes a change in- 

human bshavior because human behavior becomes a oroduct of the perceptual 

veil . Gqgers (1975) validates the veil of human nerceptlon. 
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He say.s the following about the veil of human perceptions: 



IV That there are r(i%a^s* 

2. rhat there is an independently existing objective 
world separate from minds. . 

3. That the mind can come to know, or at least truly 

Velieve, some things about the objective and inde- 

nendent world. 
^0 hat the mind comes to know or truly believe some 
t)f those things as a result of a (causal) link 
i^etwecn the objective world and- the mind. 

-5. '.Iiat the mind comes to know or truly believe 1; 

some propositions or propositions. ^ 

6. ^Wt' the* mind^ijomes to. know or truly believe those 
jronositions pp^tk<Kbasis of^ an awareness of certain 

— * things which are presented directly to it-. ' 

7. "Jhat those things which are presented to are 
numerically- different things from the things In^ the 
outside objective world. ^ 

8. That there are seme properties ^whiqh the things - 
presented to the mihd have which are ^either 
similar or identical with the properties: which things 

' ' in i:he outside world have . 

9. That it ds because there is this identity or similar 
rity that it is possible for minds, to come tg knjow or 
truly believe certain -thin>s about t he outside vrorld. , 

The world "is" as "it" is percieved. Human behavior is modified by 
what we know ov txuly believe from our oerceotions of gersons and objects 
Human perception establishes order and m aning in persons and objects. The 
perceiver "sees something" in the person Ojr the -cbject that he perceives. 
This "so3iethin-" becomes a stimuli that establishes a point of refcrsnce 



between the percliver and the percei ved . A personal assessment of its true 
msaninp folio;*;;. It might, become good . or bad, positive or negative, or 
neutrali . . .\. 
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- 3# Teachers Perceptions of Supervisors and Supe r vision 

-Becaus^all human beinsjs do develop* a veil of perceptions about 

" — - -" . , " ' ' ^ 

objects and persons, oublic school teaqhers will develop perceptions of 
their supervisors and supervision. It is Important now to investigate 
teachers perceptions of supervisors and suoervision. 

Research in the past ten years has developed the following principles 

— * o 

concerning teachJrs""o^ceotJLg>ns of supervisors and supervision. 

1. Teachers oerceotions of supervision is an -active r>rocess involving 

i , 

"ah interaction- between the teacher and the suoervisor. 

i 

2. The teachers perceptions of the value of their supervision J:s 
related to their oorsonal perceptions pf the aiann&r in which they are 
supervised • 

3. The teachers perceptions of supervision is influenced cy the style" 
and behavior of the suoervisor. ' , ' 

the I'ollowing paragraphs provide additional inforination about the three 
princioles of teachers oerceptions of supervision. 

1. -Feachors pert-eotions of supervision is an active process involving 
an interaction bctwe=.'n the teacher and the suoervisori The teacher organizes 
coordinates and s;mthesises what he "sees" in tho suoervisor. 

Slumber (1963), Elusiber and A^idon (I965) and Amidon and Powell (:VdS6y . 
describe this jrocess as an active interchange of husaan inout and out iat 
■ between the :su jervisor and the teacher, ^he teacher reacts to what he "sees" 

in the supervisor. 

'churUkian and Cryan 0972) , Churuk"i>.n f 1970)-and Li^^^^ 
researched the different typos of interaction between. the teachers and the 
supervisors. The teachers do develop a personal perce^ti9n of supervision. 

> • "■ 

•Loo 



riasher and Puroel (1972) said: . ' - 

* » 
The teachers may see manner, warmth, empathy, 

' authoritarianism tough - mindednoss and the like* (p«6) 

The meeting between the teacher and the supervisor incites behavipr 
change in the teacher that results f rom^ th§ teac.hers perceptual scan 
of his supervision. " * - 

The teachers perceotions of supervision are related to past- experiences 
in supervision ar:d immediate assessments of "what*' they **see" ia their 
supervision. (Osborne and Grace, 1971) 

2i The teachers perceptions of the value of theirl supervision is 
related to their oersonal perceptions of the manner in wKich they are 
suoervised. * _ , 



Cogan (1973) stated '( 

It immediately becomes evident that the re^ationship^ 
to be, established between teac^r and clinical super- 
visor has important consequensfe - pedagogical, ethical, 
medico-legr.l, psychological ann strategic. * (p» . 2). 

■ W'iles (1967) said: 

Anv supervisory action involves working vfith another 
person'. If the interaction between the supervisor and 
the othei-s with whom he hopes to relate is not real 
cora3i'Jiiicatioh, neither the supervisor nor the other 
pcrstfn is deeply affected, (tj, 65) 

Teachers evaluate the supervisory encounter as being significant in 
their orofessicnal lives and meaningful for thsir personal lives. They will 
listen to the f uoerviso? but they want^this advice to be personali'zed.. 

Berman am. 'Jseiy (1966) stated: ^ 

One va^jto .-nake necessary differences in schooling for 
children and youth is through the personalizing of 
teacher-suoervisor interchanges. By personaliaing is 
•n'>ar+ tho ^.s-3ting of another at a level and through a 
means whifih is central to the concerns, interests, ideas. _ 
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and nodes of thinking and feeling of tht other. Per- 
sonalizing 'is resoonding at the level of personality 
where a strategic impact oan be nade. At times this 
meeting of teacher and supervisor may go beyond ,lhe 
traditional "hslping" of the teacher to ah intwraction 
situation in which both the supervisor and teacht^r 
are enhanced by the. .confrontation, (pp» .1-2) 

Amid'on and PowelK 19^6) and Charukian and Crj/an (1972). describe the 
orocess of teacher arid- supervisor as a social process which involves 
'interaction betwedn two or mors .people. The most imoortant elements of the 
supervisory relationship are the ability of the supervisors to communicate 
effectively with teachers and to act in a :nanner that they (teachers) feel 
-will Isad to a nositive relationship. 

Unless supervisory behavior is percievsd properly by the teachers it 
becosies futile. (Blumberg and Cusick, W'^) 

3. The teachers percentions. of supervision is influenced by the style 
and behavior patterns of the supervisor., . . - 

Because the teacher translated the supervisors behavior into intent- 
act-effect units" everything that the suoervisor does will be perceived by 
the teacher as being positive or negative. 
Blumberg stated: 

In general, differential nerceotions of supervisory 
behavioral styles are related to differential per- 
ceotions of the state of interpersonal relations that 
exist betve-.n a teacher and a super/asor (po. ^^-j't)) , 

* The teach<3rs "watch" and "listen" to the supervisor.' They perceive 

a behavior arid a style. 

l^hen the supervisors and teachers confront each other,_ 
the former cpmmunicates various observations and 
generally makes his ascistance available. =ut the 
mann3r in which the supervisor conducts himself and 
the Information he attempts to trans-ait are elements 
crucial to the -outcome- of the conference. (Piumberg 
and Amldon, 19><i5. '^■>« ^l-'^") ' 
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The personal behavior and the supervisorr'style of the supervisor 
influences the interaction with the teacher* Logan (19'^2) isolated 
'ssveral variables of supervisory style and behavior that negated effective 
teacher suoervisory relations. Blumb^^rg aha '7obor (MSo) and Fost:jr (1?59) 
described some soecific actions by supervisors that influence teachers 
perceptions of suoervision. The teachers can nakz distinctions hotvreea 
"good" or "bad" supervision .and "good" and "bad" personal '-ehavior or 
supervx y style. 

Because teachers do have different perceptions of suoervision and can 
distinguish betwe;:;n different types of suoervision they are able to classify 
perceived supervisory behavior into oarticular tyoes. Each type of oer- 
ceived suner/isory behavior incites an individual reaction by the teachsrs. 
This reaction may be positive or negative • The/ s.:e the role of suoervision 
as "good" or "bad". It becomes "meaningful" or "futilf.". Thv. teachers are 
abl^ uo say why they make the conclusions that they do about the perceptions 
of ^supervision. 

C • Rationale 

The follovan^- conclusions orovide a rationale for the use of teachers 
perceotion§ of their supervision to distinguish differences in kinds of 
supervision th. t teachers recieve. These renresent a synthesis of the 
literature on jerceptions and teachers oercoptions of supervision. 

, 1. Teachijrs oorceptions of supervision 'offer one valid indication 
of different kinds of supervision. 

?. Teachers perceotions of suoervision Hre based unon personal 
reaction^ to tic style and b.havior of" the suoervisor. 

3. Teachers are able to detect differences in the style and beh?.vior . 
of supervisors. 
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Teachers are able to classify difl'erent <inds of supervision 
into positive or negative supervision^ 

The four conclusions are suooorted by cornbinlng data froni previous 
sections: 

U Teachors perceotions of supervision offer one valid indication 
of the teacherr ability to notice different kinds of supervision. 

The literature on perceotion indicates that hunah b?ings organise, 
cdordinato and synthesis information in order to eistablish structure, / 
stability and Cleaning in objects and persons. Past exneriencos are 
important in tlds process, //hen the teacher .raeets with the suoervisor 
an intera<-tion of human inout and out put commancos bstween the two. The 
teacher ij lef' with a perception. Future meotin s between the two will 
add to th.- tcai-hers perceptions. Eventually the ^:eacher will develop a 
stable aw, cle; r flsrceotion of his supet-visor. Changes in supervisory 
style and beha-ior will cause changes in the pei-ccotion. Teachers "see" . 
differences in sut)er-vision. 

2. Teachors perceptions of suosrvision are ba^d uoon their personal 
reactions to t-i<j styli; and behavior of the supervlsori. 

Adequate jtmirical evidence supports the contention that 4.enchers 
perceptions of supervision chun.^e considerably with noticeable modification 
in the styl-.' and behavior of the suoerviscr, 

' 3. foachers '.re able Lc detect differences in the style and behavior 

of supervisors. 

Teachers io not see all supervision as being the saaic-. ilach suocrvisor 
creates a unique tyijo of sunervision that Is the sum of his oorsonal stylo 
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'ind behavior ar> percieved by the teacher* Teachers are aware of these 
.differences ani v.ilue the productivity of the supervision in terms of 
how the supervisor "behaves*^. 

4. Teachers are able to classify different kinds of suoervlsion into 
"good" or "bad" or "oositive" and "negative" supei*vision depending uoon 
their personal perceptions of the stylo, and behavior of the supervisor, 
l^eachers assess their supervision in terms of how the supein^isor perso- 
nalizes the aoDroach and treats the tec^her. They (teachers) are able to 
separate supervisors and oupei'virion into specific types. , ^hey see 
dix'ferences in supervisors and supervsion. 

In summarizing, the teachers do have a "perceptual veil" or ooint of 
reference towards their supervision. It is valid to use teachers -nerceo- 
tions of supervision and supervisors to investigate oercieved differences 
between t trained and untrained supervisors. 
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III* DESIGN OF TH3 STW / ' 
Population ^ 

The study was conducted in four r)ublic schools • Two of these are 
secondarV ;Sch6ols and two are erementary schools* All o? the schools 
are in the suburbs of ,:Pittsburgh» 
Setting of the Study; 

Schools A and B are large secondary schools in the Northern suburbs 
of^ Pittsburgh* The supervisors in these schools are untrained. 
* . Schools C and D are two different eleraentary scnool within the same 
school system. The supervisor in school C has a doctorate in curriculum 
and suoer/ision and the suoervisor^in school D has extensive post master 
work in supervision. ^Ihese schools are in an .eastern suburb of Pittsburgh. 

The supervisors in schools k and 3 suoervise about 35 teachers each 
(Subject area suoervisors). 

The suoervisors in schools C and D supervise about 25 teachers each 

(3uilding principals). ^ 

• All of the supervisors in the study observe and rate each teacher that 

Was used in the study. 

A total of 103 teachers were used in th3 study. All of the teachers 
in schools C and D were used. All of the teachers >n school A and B v;sre 
used except 10. This was to establish four equal groups of about 25 each. 
The teachers from schools A and 3 were chosen by random selection. 
3# Description of the Instruments _ 

Two questionnaires were used for this study. One was used to assess 
crcneral T)erceotions of supervision and evaluation. The other was used to 
assos." tha 'ea^hors perceptions of suoervision from trained and untrsined 
suoervisors. 
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U The James- M* Ynung and Robert Heichberg:er School Supervision 
- and Svaluation. Questionnaire to Assess Teachers Gent-ral ?err?eotions 
of Supervision and Evaluation^ (18 questions) 

*fhis instvuTiont was developed by Young and H^inchnert--er to assess 
tea hers »;enercJ oarceoticns of their supervision and evaluation* All 
,cf the .quostiors were based on the general concerns related to effective 
supervision anr evaluation as indicated by educators throughout the 
United States in recent educational oublications. /It covers all of the 
imoortant and relevant asoects of suoervision as indicated in the 
orofessicnal literature* It contains content and face validity and assesses 
the i^eacbirs rccotion toward his supervision and evaluation. 
It Includes th Fcllowinf^ Areas : 

!• }leed 'or suoervision and evaluation. 

2. ?erce;)tion of supervision. 

3» Particination of teachers (in supervision). ^ 
h. SvalUc tion used for diagnostic purooses. 

5# Partioi-^ation of many in evaluation ('Vho should be included in 
evalu;ition)» 

6# Focus attention on the learney (instead of the teacher). 

7. Supervisors perception of teachers /ohilosoohy. 

8. Evalu -tion should focus attenti.cn cn i-norovement (instead of 
dismi isal) ... 

9. ?ime ipont In supervision ( two questions). 

10. Cind , if suoervisor (teacher relationshi'j). ^ _ 

11 • .iesir •'1 suoervision urogram. . \ 

12. ^rese it role of irinci-^al/supervisor. ' ^ 

13« r^ff ec ive ivay to imorove instruction. 

1^. Subset Jted suoervisorv/evaluation program. 

15. £mpor,.ant. humanistic qualJ^ies.^oi:Usup^rvrsWT 
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16# Important teacher attributes. 

I?* V/ays to improve the supervision and evaluation process. 

" * » 

Xhere are ten - yes or no questions, three short essay questions 
and five multlole choice questions on t}itv Young and Heichherger 
questionnaire, 

2 » Personally Desifyned Instru^^ent to Assess Teachers Perceptions of 
Trained and -Untrained Supervisors « 

_ ♦ 

Because a trained suoervisor is ^iven instruction in methods of . . 
classroon supervision via, lectures, textbook, senniriars and actual \. 
practice he develops corapetencies in ^he supervision of classroom instruction. 
He knows soniothijig about supervision that the untrained supervisor does hot 
know. ^ 

He has read about supervision, oracticed it, and listened to the advice 
of experienced educators .who have spent mary years supervising teachers. He 
learns raer.hods, skills and orocedures. Because these are based uoon exten- 
sive research, exoerience and success they are sound, practical and successfxiL 
methods oC "oropcr" supervision. As a trained supervisor he does "things" in 
his su-^er/ision ^hat reflect normative practices of trained supervisors. A 
trained Siperv.sor, thinks, a-.ts, behaves and supervises like a trained 
suoervisor is sunoosed to think, act, behave and supervise. 

The self-designed instrument jused \n this study asks the teacher to 
cotTunent about the supervision he rocieves. The instrument asks strai^ht^ 
forward questions about his supervision. All of the questions probo the 
teacher, as to what he ^'sses" in his supervision^ All^f^the^questto^^^ 
to skiias^that--tb'^ trKrne~dTjpervisors shoild have. The teicber is ask^d if 
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sees .the luporasor as a threat* A trained suioervisor should not be seen 

as a threat* he teacher is ask^^d if the supervisor criticizes 

teaching"* The trained sur)ervisor never criticizes • 

The instrument, in each of the twenty-five questions, allows the 

teacher to separate the supervision he receives into a distinct "tyoe". 

It sd.ll either be a oractice of a trained supervisor or au untrained ona. 

2ach question is directed at soliciting the teachers perceotion of 

suoervisory skills that the trained supervisor should Possess* 

Pvationale for Vsir^. the- Personally Designed Instrujient for Assessing 
Teachers Perce^ tions of Trained Sup e rvisors * 

Because -teachars 'dcPerceives.differences in the style and behavior 
of supervisors and this study is assessing teachers perceptions of trained 
and untrained supervisors an instrument is needed to measure the differences 
in supervisory behavior . This can then b^^ elassifisd into T) Behavior of 
a trained supervisor, 2) Hohavior of an untrained supervisor . 

^ This instrument provides data, on t.eachors perceptions of trained 
supervisors and ts- chers perceotions of untrained supervisors. The data 
from the; tr-ilned supervisors can be compared with the data from thr^ 
untrained supervisor. . \ 

This instrument has very high face and content >validi>^ a s correlatea% 
with expected supervisory compotcnciys of trained supervisors.. It was" 

developed by usin^- the supervisory competencies list from the Universr^^ 

^ ^ — — — ' " 

Pittsburghs' DfioartnentJ3il~Curricul^^^^^ Samnisr Workshoo 

at Bethel park, ■=enns;,-ivania, (196^). 
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Rationale for Using Both the Yount^ and HcichberP c er Questionnaire 

and a Personally Designed Instrument .to Assess Teachers Perceo- ^ ^ 

tions of Super/ision^ . 

V/ith two instruments a comoarison can be made between the two gro^Ups * / ^| 

of teachers used in the study: One grouo with the "trained suoervisor . 
will have perceptions of their fjeneral supervision and their personal ; 
supervision; the other group with the untrained supervisor will alsq^ 
have a perceotion of their general supervision as well as their personal 
supervision* The cjuestionnaires will provide data that can be us«d to 
compare teachers ^erceotions of "both 'groups. ' , \^ 

C. General Procedures - ' ; ' ^ 



/ 



I 



One hundr3d envelopes wore assembled and personaUji deliyer^g to 

- / • ' 

each of the four schools* Each envelope contained d) a letter of.: 

introduction from the researcher explaining the purpose of tKe study, , ^ 

2) a letter ex Gaining the directions for filling out the questionnaires, ' 

3) two questionnaires,.^) an envelope to -riacs the finished questionnaires.. ^/ 
- ^he tea'chers had three days to conolete the instrument and return then ^ 

to the' office in sealed envelops . ^hs writer oersonally picked u? the 

* ^ i 

Questionnaires* 



\ 



- IV. PPw=:SS:5TATI0M AND A!JALYSIS 0? DATA 



\ 



Within t'ii- limitations of this study, the following are the .findings: 



are significant differences 



Hy:>otJi esl3 number one was Tt^ocjedif /^hx'^ a 
TiiTtiacherrl^^ei'c^btiQns of trainecF^^d^^^^^ii^^ to teachers 

^psrc 'otions'of untraiped suoei^vi^ors^ i\l > ^ 

Hyoo'Aesi.: nutnbor^'two was, fsWcted* Jhere arb^ si!?nificant differences 
in teachers pe2-C7'>tfens ofV^e^r~schools suoervision^nd evaluation if the 



teachers -ire -s .pervisedi'y ^^^ained suoer/isors compared to teachers who 



are supervised b-'"~antrairied supervisors* 

In groups A and 3 the questionnaires were returned from 12 teachers 
in each o^'* the ftrouos for a total of ('Jntrained sunervisors)^ 

In grouo C, fourteen quvjstionnaires were returned and in group D, * 
16 uuestaonnalres w^re returned for a" total of 30* (Trained supervisors) • 

Statistical sxa^iinations provided th-^ following data: 



Table A 

Means of the Four Groups on Total Score 
Unrestricted Least Square Estimates Cell Means 



Untrained- 



Trained . 



Ijrouo A 



Group 3 



Groun C 



Grouo D 



These scor-es were formulated cv giving numerical weights of ^ to an 
always answer, 3 to a. sometimes answer, 2 to a seldom answer and 1 to a nevsr 
answer in questionnaire two» ' • ' ^ 

In questininaire one, numerical weights of 3 •^<5re given to Yes answers, 

- 4 



•2i . 
2 to' a no answer and 1 to a neutra?i. answer. 

. -An anlysis of va-ftance indicates that the ovorall study i^^^g- 
nificant. There is a si£?iificant difference between _grou3s^ and -'v:^ 
B r untrained, and groups C and D - trained. TL.re is no sif.nificant 
differ^ince betv/een groups A and 2. 



Table B 





ilnalysis 


. of Variancf? 






Hyoothesis 




- DF 






P-Value-^ 


Groups 


1729.00 




576.33 


,51.65 


P .001 


Srrbr 


602.% 




11.16 














_- _ - - A -. - 





Further siafcistical examination indicates thaTthere is a significant 
difference between group C and the other thfeg groups. ,(-nis suoervisor 
in group C has a doctorate in .curripuiam and supervision), 

the :-ollc dng dataj^idi^ate^tha^^ study was significant 

pai^lTb^^^^^iirthrdim group a and the average of groups 

A, 3,. and D- do s not include zero. , 

* 

Tabl.j 'C 



•rct^n.nt.P -ontrasts Standard: nf nonfidonce f f-Sach^°^;7 

^Tjl^gg:: ^- Test ;fatri-x. The-Psi-BstimitT^ the Difference, 
betwsen Grouos A and B and D and Group C., 



/ 



How 

Groups A-B-D' 1 
Grouo C-D 



P si 5st. 
■.S.3S1 ■ ■ 

-1 .076 



3st. S. 



0.897 



Low LMT. 

-ii.l23 ■ 



u?p. l:it. 

-5.519 



-1-3.663 



-8.i;35 
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Ah examination of ,the data indicates major differ';pces between the 

teachers oerceotions of trained supervi'sors compared vdth teachers ^ 

perceptions of, untrained suoervisors^^These major differences conci^rn 

germane interrelationships between two human beings* As suchj thb re-r 

lationship can be assessed in terms of positive- or negative values because 

the verdict of the teacher towards his suoervision is based upon cognitive 

and suspicious impressions of what' he "sees" in his supervisor and super- 

vision* Ke se s comoetence or sham* He detects iiisx^epresentation or' 

authenticity. Ke is enlightened or he is perplexed* His perct-jotual scan . • 

can see "goodness" or "badness" and "oositiveness" and "negativeness"* 

The data do not seoarate the teachers perceotions into "good" and «ibad" 

supervision* Howeverjjit hin^he^A-imitat-ions^ ~of this brief study an' important 

concept does surface that discredits the allef^ed "supervision" .of sopte 

supervisors and commends .the supervision of othe^rs*. Ther.^ exist:S ^^suoervision 

and there exists oreferable "supervision"* Thiv prevalence j>fvsuoervision in 

the jschools does not mean 'that it is oreferable o/ effective: supervision* 

" The data indicate that there are misinterpre tati jns of the process of super- 

vision on ih??. part of some supervisors* * _ • . 

^ Supervisory behavior or practice that is percieved as unfavorable caVi 

not be misconstrued as »being good or positive. 
^ - • 

A close e,.amination of some sp-^cific data in the questionnaire su2port t 

this contentio .* All of th»^ teachers who have tr::ined supervisors indicated 

that their suourvisors arc qualified to observe and rate their teaching 

oerformance anJ that their suoGrvisors wer^e ,3ood suoervisors* The teachers 

with untrained suo^-fvisors stated that their suoervisors %'ere' sometimes or 
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seldom -a ualifiad to obwrvQ. and rrite them and that therr supsrvisors were / . 

hot^bod suoervisors, 
""^ " • J" . - Table D 

-I^y Supervisor is^ualified to Observe and Rate my Teaching Performance. 

Trained supervisors -always 29 , sorrt«?tlraes seldoai __, never 

Unt^rained supervisorsralways -^f sometimes 10 , seldom . , never 15 

\ ' . 

^m.b\y Suoervisors is a^^iooh S«7^rvisor* 

Trained supei-visors always, 30 t sometimes , seldom never ^ 

' .^^ Untri\ned suoervisors-always 2 > sometimes 6 / seldom 6| never 3 

The teachers with trained supervisors do not see "^he supervisor as a 

^' A \ , . - t - 

threatening administrator nor^ do they fe./l^that he (the supervisor) is 

potentially dangerous to a teacher.* 
^ ^ ^-Table^ 

-I See £he Individual '.^o Supervises Me as a Friend and Colleague rather 

' • ' * • ' 

' than as a Threatening^ .Arlministra tor • — 

•Tra^rfi^ supervisors- always 22 , sometimes seldom* _2_, never__ 

Untrained supervisors-always . sbme times S. seldoa nev'^r_^ 

-The Supervisor is Quite Often Seen as Potentially Dangerous to- a Teacher. 

Trained supervisors Yes 2 , ^o 27 Neutral. 

Untrained Supervisors Yes 21 No 2 !{eutral 

Because the teachers have- a nogative attitude toward supervision. in 
general they also have a negative attitude towards their personal surfer- 
vision.^ » 1 

Within the limitations of this study, there is a r';lafcionship between * 
the tuo, A co'iparison oC thu data in questionnaire one Mi;h the data in «> 
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questionnaire :wo indicates that there is a relationship. A causal^' . 

reiationshi? exists between what" the teafeher "sees" in his supervisor 

and his percept^ion of supervision in general* ^ ^ 

On ouesti mnaire one the teacners were asked to list ways irj which 

supervision can be improved. Thoy said the following: 

\. /a?/s to Imorove Supervision and 5valuation» /- 

^ Respo nses of Teachers with 'Jntraaned Suoe:-visors> > 

U Better understanding of the evaluation orocess, participation 
\ ^ 

in it, and not onl;;- negative com^Jients. 

2. Set d.jfinite, obtainable goals, which both- the teacher and the 
suoervisor see "-as desirable goals. - . > 

3. Decrease the fear of being suoervised. - ' ^ 

k. • :Iore time spent in in-service sessions explaining expectations 
and procedur-^s used in the .'evaluation. 

5. Have teacher 5et uo resonable objectives to be achieved and the 

supervisor check on these. . 

6. A compatibility in stud-' objectives and a sympathy 'toward 

human 

7'. Prelbbservation conferences, discussing what is expected, and 
helping the teachf?r maintain classroom goals, through these guidelines. 
3. Teacher adfiinistrition designed evaluation instrmnents. 
9. ne-nove any" chan;^e of ratings ^-einr, used for potential lay- offs 
^10. Know th% characteristics bfeing judi'^ed on* 
14. pre-observation discussions. 
12. Don't be. condescending* 



l^en- these comments are compared with the ^clata in questionnaire- two 
it .is clear that the teacher does not. "see" his supervision as he ^//ruld 
like to "see" it* An item analysis of soecific questions indicates that 
the untrained supervisor does not "do" what the :rained su-)ervisor does* 
That is, the untrained supervisor never does ihe "things" that the trained 
suoei-visor always does* That is why the teachers with untrained super- 
visors ask for imorovoment in areas that the r.eachers with trained super- 
visors have no oroblem* 

Th4-ii:c are very few cooiments on the questionnaires of the^ teachers 
with trained supervisors on ways to improve supervision and evaluation* 
2o fays to Improve the Supervision and Evaluation Process* 
Responses of T^.achers with T:ainod .Supervisors, 
1 * Mutual resoect* 
2* Let the supervisor teach awhile. 

I 

3e Deter-nine exoectations* 7. 

.lore ^^is2ts by the supervisor. 
5* 'Jnderstand needs of the educational orocess* 
An item analysis of the questionnaires indicates that the trained 
supervisor alwavs* does the "things" that the untrained <;upervisor never 

does* » 

It is important in this study not only to indicate that there are 
significant differences between teachers perceotions of both trained and 
untrained supervisors but also to incicate the "general areas" of difference* 

It is the •>e "general aruas" of differ ence that make Jistinctions 
between the te chers perceptions of positive or negative supervision* Factor 
annlysis of selected "general areas" of difference indicate that trained 
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supervisors suneWise difCerentl;; from untrained ones* This results 
in a mode, of s pervisory behavior that the teachers perceive as bcin^' 
•positive, rho:' feel that their supervisors are qualified' and are doing 
r. good, job of ..upervisicn. Untrained supervisors initiate a mode of 
behavior -«hat -.be teachers porcieve as ne^-itive. the teachers do not 
like the /jupervision and i'eel that it should be inprovsd. 

/In some arnas both :;rouos agree.. Over ninety-five percent of both 
'•groups, agrei; that the teachers should take bart in developing evalustign 
ins'trumants, that there is a definite need' for supervision in the schools 
and that evaluation should not be the basis for dissiissal. 

Within the limitations of this study and based_ort.ih^^^"^""^ 
study the fojUU^wing^ dravm, 
— "TT^^ere are significant differences between teachers peroenlions^ 

o? trainee sifoervisors and teachers perceptions of untrained supej-visors, 

i ■ 

2. Trained suDorvisors initiate, a stylo and behavior that is seen by 
thw teach irs a; being positive. 

3. Jntrained sapsrvisors do not" initiate a style and behavior that 
the leachsrs p'.rceive as beinsj positive. 

There is a relationship between teachers perceptions o?^ their 
general supervision and their oercsotion cf tVibor personal supervision. 



's of this 
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APSNDDv A 
Co ver Letter to the Teacher 



To the Classroom Teacher; 

Although there are numerous deniands on your time, vdll you please 
take a few minutes for a task which yon alone arc best qualified* 

As a graduate student at the University of 'Pittsburgh, Department 
of Curriculum ani Supervision/ I have undertaken a research study to 
examine how facuj ties perceive their supervision and evaluation. 

" Please cdope ate in this study by complecting the enclosed Questionnaire"' 

at your earliest convenience and returning them to 

sealed in the em elope provided b y . . Neither your name 

nor the name of your school is requested. This is to preserve the 
anonymity of returns and to focus. on your perceptions rather than you as 
an individual, or •ie;abe'r of a particular faculty. : 

This stud; is b-;ing conducted under the Jir.ctions of Dr. John L. I-;organ 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Sincerely, 

John ?• McDonpugh, teacher 
Shaler Area Senior High Schcol 
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Apendix A (Cont*) ) 

Directions for tn e Teachers: 

The puroose of this study is to assess how faculties perceive their 
their supervision and evaluation^ 

Directions: 



1- The term supervisor refers to that person who observes your classroom 
teaching» It can be a principal » vice principal, full time subervisor , 
part yjne supervisor or department head* 



2- (aance over )oth questionnaires before beginning to respond. This will 
give you a j^oneral idea of its nature and ouroose. 1 

3- Respond to ouch question as accurately as possible^ 1 



KINDLY COMPLETE AND RSTURJJ. THESE QUESTIO}INAI?£S TO 
S/IALSD IN THS S)N?.hG?E PRC^/IDSD. 



THA?« YOU 
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AP5NDIX B 

QUESTIONNAIRE -if 1 (^oung and Heichtergc^r) 

U HSSD FOR SUPERVISION AND EVAL'JATIOM ^ 

There is a definite need for supervision and evaluation of teachers in 
the oublic school. ; 



yes_ 



no . neutral 



2- PERCSPTIOrl 0? SUPERVISION . ' 

The supervisor is. quite often seen as potentially dangerous to a teacher. 



yes^ 



no neutral 



3- PARTICIPATION OF T^ACHSPS 

Teachers should take part in developing or selecting evaluation InstrumentSt 
so tfiat they know the criteria against which they ,are being ' judged. 



yes no ' - neutral^ 



4- . SVAtUATION 'J5ED FOR DIAGNOSTIC PTJRPOSES 

Evaluation should be used to diagnose teacher^s performance so they can 
stregthen their weaknesses through in-service education. 

yes no_^ neutral__, 

5- PARTICIPATION CF I-IANT IN E^fALUATION ; 

" Evaluation should be something in which teachers have a part along with 
students, oarents, and aministrators. , 

ye- no neutral_^ 

.6- FOCUS ATTKJTION ON THE LSAP.^^SR -, 

One way out of the evaluation dileinma is to put the focus on the learner. 
not the teacherr and to involve everyone in the business of assessing or 
supervising everything we do all the time, 

yes [ no neutral___ 

7- SUPERVISOR'S PSRCHPTIO'C OF TEACKHHIS PHILOSOPHY 

It is imoortant for the supervisor to have some understanding of the 
toacher's educational ohilosoohy and how the teacher views his cwn profession. 

yes ' no neutral ■ 

3- SVALUATIO-I SHOULD FOCUS ATT3NTI0N 0:i IMPROVS-lSriT ^ • 

Instead of focusing major attention on providing the basis for dismissal or 
continued^emnloyment, evaluation programs should focus attention on improving 
the performance of the emoloyee presently serving on the job. 



yes_ 



no neutral_ 



' QUSSTIOHNAIP.S #,1 

THIRTY-Fr/i PSRCSHT OF -TIME SPSNT I" S'IPaRVIS'IOM 

The buildinf principal should spend at least 35^ ^*is tine in supervising.. 



yes 



no neutral 



T',^E»iTY-FIVS PEP.C^fJX 0? "T-E SP^'K'T IK S'J?rn?,VISIOK 

Viy ijuilding principal spends at least 23':- of his time in supervising. 



y6s 



no neutral 



KIIJD OF SU?ERVISCR/,T3ACHSP. P5LATICHSKIP 

The kind of relationshio you would like, to have exist between you, and a 
surjervisor is that of a: (a) heloing relationship, (b) colleagueship, 
(c) evaluator or rater, Cd) counselor-client, (e) teacher-student. 



D2SI-7iD S'JPERVISIO;! PROGRAM 

The kind of suoervision ^rogran you would like to see implemented an your 
school would b^ a: (a) team approach to supervision, with teachers designing 
and. evaluation instrumen- and evaluating each other's progress, (b) video 
tape evaluation arid saoervision aooroaehi (c); rating scale or category 
listinr system, (d) supervisor and each teacher agreeing on instructional 
prbr^ram objac-.ives, and working together in evaluating these objectives 



PP=^SS??r ROLV. OF PRIMCIPAL/SUPER-VISOR . . . ..u ■ 

The main role voa oresentlv see your principal/superyisor playing xs that 
of a: {&) instructional leader, (b) public relations leader, (c) adnmistra^ive 
leader, (d) passive leader, (e) other kind of leader. 

SFFSCTIVE WAY TO E^PROVE INSTRUCTION . ' 
Tn vour' opinion, what, would be -.ho one best way in whidh the supervisor ' 
could mos!. affectively helt) to imorove instruction in vour school? (a} occa- • 
sional classroom visits, (b) frequ=jnt classroom visits, (c) arranging for 
exchange of ideas between schools, (d) studying. the school needs, and wor^ 
with faculty groups in solving instructional problems recognized b/ the groups 

a b_- c d 

A SUGGr:ST3D S-JPERVISCRl/SVALyATICn PROGRAM 

The teacher and suoervisor establish a list of areas wheram the teacher will 
concentrate for one -ear. For examols, one area could be: "design better tests 
following the agreed-aoon listinr;, the supervisor observes the teacher s_ 
nerfornian::e. renrlers assistance where possible, and lastly, meets wxoh the 
teacher to assess orogress or Uok of it at the conclusion of th-J evaluation 
period. .\ 

very positive oositive_ n-.^ative very negative-^ 
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aU5StlO;iNAIRS 4 -1 

1^- lilPORTAKT H UlAMISTIC QUALITIES C? A SUPHIRVISOR 

If you were called uoon to help design guidelines which ifovld assist your 
school -in h:.ring a supervisor or administrator/sunervisor what is one 
humanistic mality pertaining to. a supervisor,, you would ^list? 



1?- importa:!? teacher ATTRIBUTSS t 

If your school required an evaluation instrurnent of. teacher analysis sheet, 
what is one imoortant leaching or 'teacher characteristic you would suggest 
being listed on this evaluation isheet? 



IS- WAYS TO I:PRCV3 "^H3 S'T?2FVISICM A^D ZVALUATIOM PROCESS 

Since teachers and supervisprs cahnot divorce one another, what is one way 
in which *.heir ♦nutual goals can vi^coaie more co-nostible? i.e., decreasing 
•,he fear of being supervised, deterininin? expectations, etc.? 



I 
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Apendix B (Cont*)^ (Personally Designed Questionnaire) 

- ' . QU5S-?T0>?MA'IR5 #2 - _ 

1- i see the individual who supervises yie as a, friend and colleague rather than 
as a threatining administrator* 

always -sometimes seldom never 

2- supervisor helps ne to olan the lesson before he/she observes -ne. 
always^ sometimes ; seldom never 

3- supervisor gives me a pre-observation conference prior to coiing into 
my class. 

always sometimes ^ seldom never _^ 

'At supervise? r.lves me -a lengthy post- observation conference so that v/e 
may both Tev'\e\i the class I taught. 

always sometimes^ seldom ^ never 

>. My supervisor is qualified to observe and rate my teaching performance, 
always sometimes seldo m never 

6- . During my conferences ;ri.th my supervisor I feel relaxed and at ease* 

always sometimes seldo m never^ 

7- During m/ conferences with my supervisor I feel tense and nervous 
always sometimes seldom ^ never 

3- Before my class is observed, *he supervisor knows something about the 

nature of the class. That is, slow' learners, several discipline problems, 
last period of cay, or a very quiet class. , ^ 

always sometimes^ seldom^^^^ never 

9- My supervisor has an idea of, what my personal teaching style is like befor( 
he observes me* 

always^ sometimes seldom^ never 

10. If something is wrong with the way I teach my suoervisor tells me about it 
after the observation. 

always . sometimes seldom never 



.V 
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qu estion:iaip/j; #2 

During conf rences vdth my supervisor I do most of the talking. 

alwa;/s^^ sometimes ^ seldon never 

During conf ^rences with my supervisor he/she does most of the talking 

always sornetimes - seldo m neve r, . 

The comments that my supervisor makes about my teaching are his own 
personal opinions. They are too subjective^ 



never 



always s ome time s s eldom 

During conf .-rences with my supervisor after he/she observed me, I am 
presented with very objective data collected during the observation 
such as a Flandors* Scale, a teachin?; pattern, non verbal behavior, or a 
systematic procedure that indicates more than subjective watching* 

always sometimes seldom never ^ 

My supervisor is a good supervisor. 

always sometimes^^ seldo m , never 

During conferences with -ly supervisor we both talk about the same amount 
of t.ime» 

always sometimes seldoi^^^ never 

My supei-visor asks me a lot of questions during conferences. 

always sometimes seldom - never ^ 

I'lj supervisor respects mo as a human being. 

always someti:nes seldom . never 

I join in the Tjlanhing of classroom observations. 

* always somotimes_ seldom ^ ' nevnr_ ^ 

I have a good understandina of ^he type of sup-^rvision my suoervisor 
practices. 

always. sometimes ' seldom , noMer^ 
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QtESTIOHKAIEr: # 2 

21- After I am observed ray supervisor and I analyze the events of the class, 
always sometimes seldo:»i never 

22- After I am observed w suoervisor and I share the decision making about 
how my teaching can be imorpved. , 

always^ sometimes ^ seldom never ; 

23- ^'57 supervisor observes my classroom behavior, my teaching - and not me 
personally. - . s 

always ^ sometimes seldom never 

2^- I percieve ny supervisor as one who is paid to detect incomnetence in 
teaching. 

always ' sometimes] , seldom^^ nevsr 

25- The interpsrsonal relationship between myself and tny supervisor is good, 
■alwavs/^ so'netimes seldom never 
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"I loiovj only that v/hat is raoral is vrhat you feel 
good after and i;hat is iciraoral is i^hat you feel bad after." 



— "most lieiiniriGway 



"Virtue is of two kinds, intellectual and-noral. 
•mile intelT(Cctual virtue owes its birth and grov/th to 
ie'achin:;, ■.loi'al virtue cones about as a result of habit, 
?he 'moral AtM'tue's vre get by first exercising theia; V7e 
beco:ne just by doing just acts, tenpcrate "by doing temperate 
acts, . brave by doing brave acts, 

— Ax'istotle 
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In todc.y's oc.ucational clinate the question xrequently 
arises as to the desirability of fostering .norals and values 
in the public schools ♦ In my discussion I have declined to 
form en operational' definition of trie term -^morality'^ this 

in itself would comiaand an exhaustive st'ady. I feci every- 

"1 

one v;ould agree that "morality" imposes itself into every 
facet of ones* life. *i^r;ery decision we :r.alce reflects, sone- 
vjhat. v;hat our noral convictions are. In today's world 
cosricerned v;ith Watergate and other Scandals, a realization 
that times have changed and viht^ it a -re-ordering of our 
V£»lues has taken place, k person^s v;ord as binding is no 
lonr^er accer>ted'as it once vias, 

:;ith this in mind, Lawence Kohlberg and his colleagues' 
v;ork talce*an added dimension of iraoortance to those concerned 
in education. In this light it should be seen how valuable 
his research is and vxhat a viable tool it is for educators. 

I first became interested in rlohlberg's research af^er 
rheari-ng his^ contention that only he «nd God^ had" Toached irhe - 
.post-conventional level. Howev-sr, in ny research, I was to 
find that one of his graduate students, along v/ith Kartin ^"^^^^^^"^ 
Luther King Jr^ and Abrr.ham Lincoln hr.d also maae the top. ^M^^^^n/^^^, 

In this -o-iper I i:ill viispense vjith a discussion of the 
six moral stages, as such, end deal moi*e exclusively wiun 
their imolicDtions. I hcve dealt r:?inly ;:ith civic education 
or noral education, the terms will be used synonymously, as 



they a :ly to the adolescent oxid his enviroixnent . This is 
noc the nost tranqv.il of periods in one's life, but one where 
he or she is most likely to question and aemsxid justification 
for moral rules and standard's. 



In the TDP-st, tv7o general methods v;erc ejnoloyod in doaling 
v.'ith nbral development in the schools. One stros'sed direct 
educational procedures such as telling students that honesty 
v?as iihe best policy. This rested on the supposition that 
if you were told sorae thing by an adult, it raust be right and 
you should adhere to it. It V7as felt that teaching student's 
virtues could pronote sound character development, sbnev;hat 
like- follo\/ing a prescribed patriotic ritual could allegedly 
insure good citizenship. The second metViod stressed thr-?e 
indirect educational tecpjiiques.."^ Teachers r)rovided adult 
/lodels and demonstrated the^ expected n'ovpis of society and 
'm lities such as neatness sojd cleanliness. All this v?as 
su"j:50sed to rub off on the student v/ho vjould try to enulate 
this nodel v;hbiii they could look up to. This presup^^oses tha' 
the teacher,^>;as one x;orthy of this iinportant task. Another 
tec/jnique was the classrooKi environment established by the 
teacher vjhJ.ch socialized students to accept certain values 
.(obedience, orderliness). This aspect will.be discussed at 
greater length in another section of this paper. The third 
tec'nniq-.e relied on curriculxm materials irAiich contribuced 
incidental teaching of values such as learning abouu honesty 
and other virtues b" reading biographies of fanous Araericans 
•..'ho exemplified behavior -.-.'hich v.'as desir^ible. 'Jeorg.e 

1 Ronald ^, Oalbr-ith and Thorias Jones, "Toachii-.g 
Strate-les of Moral Dile.vr.ias : i..n A:>plicr.tibn of Kohlberg's 
Theory of Moral Develonnient to Social Studies Classrooms, 
Social idu'c'ation, 39:1 3, January, 1975. 




— 2 

;/ashinr;ton and the oft quoted "Cherry Tree"* story is probably 
the* best knovm example of this. 

The history of laoral education in the United States is, by 
and large, a history of failure ♦ There are three contenders 
v/ith their ovm explanations for this failure. The affectivists 
claim the failure resulted from treating moral precepts 

. r 

taught in school as if they were something to be memorized 
like historical facts or the rules of graininar. Children 
lermed the rules but had no interest in applying them, 

Develoomentalists say the failure resulted from using a , 
sii.gle ur3at?.ient of a moral issue v;ith ^a developvientally 
heterogeneovis group (age-.iates) scattered across nany stages 
of rcbral d3velo:>nent, resulting' in negligible net iripact. 
one i.iight as /:ell try to teach long aivisio'n to a group of 
second graders, to only a^few would it malce sense. 

According to the cognitivists, the f ailure' v;as due to an 

enormous underestimation of the difficiilty of moral problems 

and' analysis. Having no real understanding of what morality 

is all about, they had no reason to take it seriously v:hen it 

2 

conflicted v;ith their oxm interests. 

Another 'ooint of view is expressed by the religionists^ 
They of ::en blame moral laxity on the lack of adequate religious 
education. A different reason accompanies each religion but 

2. Michael scriven, '-Cognitive Moral education, " phi Delta 
Kappan, 56:689-91, June, 1975* 
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their effortrs vjcre studied and were shovm to have failed. Also 

studies have shovni that variation in relip;ibus affiliation"^ 

3 

Slid attendance seen to be unrelated to rioral developments 

A "conmon^sense" theory behind traditional moral education 

>yhich claims that everyone knovjs vjhatis right and v;rong is 
another failure in promoting morality a Follovjing this suvoosi- 
tion^facts are then taught on the -basis of the teacher «s 
superior knowledge and authority comoarable to the teaching 
of math combinations. Students are ignorant of moral facts 

■ and are terapted to lie and cheat. The failure here results 
from just being taught these facts and not being given the 
opportunity to practice moral behavior and habits, 

It a ^psrra tnat everyone approves of }^ioral educ tion, but 
we seen to have great difficulty vjorking it into our educa- 
tional system, popular vievjs s.ssvcne that it is the product 
first, of the home, and second religion. The home passes the 
responsibility to the school and the school seems to pass it 
back, schools are not especi^.lly moral institutions. In- 
stitutional relationships tend to be based more on authority 
than on iaeas of justice. Adults are often les'F interested 
in discovering uovj cildrcii are thinking t'.:an in tellinj; them 
vfaat to thinlc. ■ " - 

f 

« 

3. Lat>frence Kohl berg, " A Cognitive Developraent^^fipproach 
to 14oral education," Hur/ianist ,. 32:13"l5, ildvember-December, 

> - 

.. iMd,,?. 15. 
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The achool at:nosphere «is generally a blend of 3tase 1^ 
puniahnsnt morr.lity, and Stage "lav; and order'* vmich fails 

to impress or stinulr.te students involved in Stage 2 or 3 

' c 

-'moral philosophies, ^ Under these circumstances stuaen-os 

«• 

and teachers stop comnunicating vjith one another and devel- 
opment is stuzited. r/ith this in mind is it any v/onder why 
raoral grovxth is suspect in the schools? Students become 
confused and don^t know hov; to act or react. 

Moral brealcdov.Ti is said to be evident in the high pro- 
pensity toi^Jard violence, drugs, and sexual promiscuity, 
Yoving people sce;n to be imai^are of their moral responsibilities 
Television, in -oart, appears somev/hat to blame. According to 
the iJielsen index, upon entering klndergirten, an A^nerican 
child already has spent more hoiirs xixatching T,V, -than he 
vjould to earn a college -^degree. By his eighteenth birthday, 
he has devoted more time to televisioh than anything else, 
except sleep. The h5-gh school graduate will have attended 
school for 11,000 hours, but will have sat for almost twice 
that many hoiirs in front of the set, exposed to fare that 
included l3,000 murders, * - 

Because children- imi-t ate viha-t^ -they see, this pervasive 

exoosure has made television much more than a recreational 
diversion. It has become a powerful teacher v/hose influence 
on students ^ attitudes a.id behavior rivals the roles of 

5. ibid . , 16. 
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parents, schools, and churches , Media Action Research Center 
round that during the 1975-197c> season, an a'gsressive act 
occured for every tuo ininutes of Saturday norning prograx^iing* 

Children v:ho x-xitness a heavy dose of televised, nuggings 
and nurders, ^also may become apathetic tov/ard real -life 
aggression. A study at Florida Technological University has 
shov.TL that co.ioared to a control giroup, fifth graders who 

viev:ed an aggressive T,V, broadcr.st v;ere slov;er to su:amon 

' 6 
adiilt helti after a scuffle broke out a:nong younger chilcren. 

Is it any -.Jonder a noral brcakdovm is mentioned v/hen educators 
have sucii a pouerful socializing influence to contend .with? - 

The indoctrination issue emerges x-zhen c_uestions are raised 
as to \mich noral principles v/e should be "expected to teach. 
Although the term "indoctrination" has not alvrajrs been used 
to e^a)ress disapproval of the teaching in question, this is 
its doiTiinant merning today. J if jt-ierican ideals and values 
are inculcated so that they are believed in a narrow :viinded 
feshion by students who refuse even to consider the possible 
nerits of other ways of life, -this is indoctrination and 
not education. Sorae of this is inevitable in the lovjer 
grades. A! -ipther-like do-Tiinating teacner may iiiipose values, 
on a child which are inconsistant wi'th what may be learned 
in the home. The child is' faced vdth a dilera.Ti^ he is inca?-^ 
r;ble of fioiiring out. V/hat should he do, adopt one. set of 
rules for school and another for- home? 

6. Joann -S. Lubiin, ^ne --Jail Sbrset Journal , October 19, 
1*976, P.l. 

7. ^.obert'Hall ?iid jbhn l. wis, Hg ral "jducation in 

. ?hou/^ht and practice, (Buffalo, ?ror.ietHcus Books, xvr:>) p. (O. 
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The teach'sr'a values and those of the coimnunity or home- 
may come into conflict with bewildering effects on the stu- 
dents,' I a-n reminded of a case a few years back \/here- an 
unmarried, pregnant librarian lost her job in a school dis- 
trict because of the effect it may have upon the student 
ti,bpulation. i wonder if a man in the same situation would 

-hW lost his job if it was revealed that he was unmarried, 

1 }*■ ? " ■ ' 

but a woman was expecting his -^h'ild? conventional moral , 

education has had little impact on- children» s- moral -jud^ents 
because it has disregarded the problem of developmental match 
and has generally involved only an attempt at transmitting, 
aset of adult moral clichSs.^ These are, of ten meaningless 
to-'the student because they ai'e too abstract. 

The hidden curriculum has been refered to "as latent in- 
doctrination. Much of what students learn comes not from 
, books aixd materials but from the moral environmehf and at- 
mosphere that is established in the classroom. As a teacher, 
one can extol the virtues of various types of behavior and . 
insist that it is the appropriate way to behave, but over 
the long run, actions speak louder than woris; Behavior that 
Is inconsistent with what is being paid lip-service will not 
-only confuse, but expose the teacher as a fraud. This may 
result in- not only a loss of respect, but the teacher may 
lose "his credibility over^ time. 

^ 

8. Lawrence Kohlberg and -l'. ot Turiel, "Kor^l Development 
and feral 3ducation,;"-iti-G, Lesser, ed„ Psychology and 
-Educational practice , (Chicago :SC9tt poresman,1.9/'i J . 

9, Alfred McBride, "Moral education and the Kohlberg 
•Thesis. " Momentum, \\2h,, December,, 1973. 
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The character education guides of the 1920is vjcre fovmaed 
hn rTconception of raoral character as cormosing a " bag of 
virtues", a set of a^wroved traits such honesty, resr^oh- 
sibility, friendliness, service, cni other values. These 
v;v3re to be teusht by ssrmpnizing, giving opportunities for 
prr-ctice, and b;' re-.;arding their expression. 3y adding 
enough traits vie eventually \iould get a list wrdch contains 
soinething to r>lease everyone. Tbe 5oy Scout list is a v;ell 
knoxo". .exanpie. This approach has one t:larins problein; it all 
depends on -Jhose lict you are using, vrnat is one .nan's 
Int^eGrtt^ is anotheF marr« s stubbornness; what is one inanis_ _ 
holiest/ in e::-oressi^g his true feelings is another :nanis 
rinsensitivity.to the feelings of others./ ;I:g t'ere, or ^ 
there be, c consensus on the coraposition of such a list?-^^ 

Another critisisia of the '-'bag- of virtues" a-:)proach is the 
definition of terms like honesty, that are to be found on the 
list. The laost definitive , experimental study of ^chlldrent s 
no^al character carried out t^as that of Hartshorhe and 
Kay (1928). Focusing one par^of their study on honesty, 
vjhicn they defined as resistence to cheating and stealing 
in ertperinental situations, they fo-ond that: 

^ 1. The vjorld cannot be 'divided into honbst and dis- 

honest people. Alr^ost everyone- cheats some of the time. 

7= Tf a r,erson 'cheats in one situation, it does not 

/ 

n-an 'P^l or vdll not chect in anol/her. 

■■■ ■■ - ■ . / 
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3 ?/%r>"vic^s verb'^l caoral vdlues about honesty/ have 

* - ' ' - i \ j 

nothing i^o do with hov; they act, r / 

' ' 'There *is little correlation between toacherst 

• ratings- of honesty and actual exoerl^r/iental measures of hon-, 

esty, ^ . I 

5# The decision to cheat or not is \*^f'^Xl deter.-nxnod 
by expediency.* - ^ • -y/*- , , - 

o. ^ver* ^^hen honest bVnavipr is not/ dictated by 
concern about rjunishrnent or detection; it is largely deter.ained 
by irimediate situational factors of group approval and exanple* 

^ " T - 

7, Vfaere honesty is deterrained by cultural v.aiue-forces, 

(,.^ , _ / 

these values are relative or specific to the child's social 

ii 

class and j^rbup* . 

The findings obtainod^^re not restricted to honesty. 

"=;;;:actly the sane results a?ere obtained in exr>eriMental studies 

f 

of altruism and self-control ♦ If v;e: define oiir .aoral ims 

terms of virtues and vices, vje -are def imng them in t^r/as 
of the T)raise and blane of others rather trian^being-guiaed by 
s:table principl:?s» These moral character terms fj»om anyone ts 
* '^bas of virties" tend to be Voncoritroversial only because 
they'^ore vague Being ^r^e ihsy tend to be acceptable to 
S parents, e^-^ch could* attach their ovm .neening to what was 
being^aughtr und^r the* guise of^a^ral education. 




-xjr^., ibid . /.(.^22-k23. 
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:-'iore . ."cccitly sn attempt has surfaced tl?at clriras proof 
cannot 'al\;ay 3 be offered that one value is better t..an another. 
Vr?lues * Clarification cont&nds that, the teacher's job is to 
teach students- "to valuej' instead of values, 

Louis Haths,. one of the innovators of Values Clarification,, 
defines a value as a personal guide that gives direction to 
life, hk/os us relate to the world and take purposeful action."^ 
The '€eriu. Values Glariyficatron,, v;as first used by Raths in ■■ 
the late" 19^0' s. - He ii4 fined some -.of ;^hn Dewey's Ideas, 
Awrking frora Devjey's Theory of Valuation . Values Cl&rifica- - 
•tion involves knowing what one prizes and choosing those 
fc:-in3S which one cares for no st and v;eaving fnose .things 
into the fabric of daily living, "ven denying that your 
, values show in your every act is a value indicator .\ 3vory- 

13 ' " 

thing you do reflects values. , 

According to Sidney Simons, a colleague of Raths, Values; - 

Clar if ication has 'certain, specific aims: 

1. It helps people to be raore purposeful. Clarifying 
values helps- individuals in not wasting, tine, your' prior- 
ities are listed and you are iaore aware of what you would 
lii-ce to accomplish, ► ^ 

2, It helps people becone :riore productive. A sense 
of acconplis-.-i-aent which is very ^grr.tifying is a result. 



IP, Joel C-oodnan, "Sid Simons on Values :i:o rnqralizcrs 
or i.:^.iT5Ulators Allowed," ration's Schools , 92:ll.0-lil,, Dec- 
.enhsr, 1973. 

13 S'id simong, "Values Clarification : it Can_ Start 
---ently and 3row Doep, " ?hi Delta Kappan , 56:o30-6cil, June, 
1975. - • * 
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■ 3« I* helps oeople sharpen their critical thin]:ing. 
1 <^ - - - - ~ 

They can becone laore av;are of v;hat^s gqing on aroimd the;.!, 

and see through the foolishness of others. 

1 li. It helps people -have better relations v/ith other 

lii- • ■ 

people. It is an aid to getting along with others. 

These objectives can be. acconplishsd in a variety of nethods 
in the schools. Tine can be set .aside in a specific course, 
nossibly one day a v/oek, to examine values or it could be 
used^in backing vo subject matter. Career education and, 
drug education programs in v/hich students talce a look at 
their o\m lives can also fulfill the objectives. I]Xi elective 
course dealing exclusively in Values cl^^rif ication is cXso 
a possibility. ' ^ . 

?(=:ths believes that seven criteria nxxst be net before a 
value becomes fully developed: 

1. It must be prized and cherished 

2. Should be publicly affirmed 

3. chosen from alteirnatiyes 

k. ^chosen after considering alternatives 

5. chosen. freely 

6. Acted unon -^^ 

7. Linked to other values 

An example of a strategy to accomplish the above is called j 
'^ZO Things You Love to Do," has students wite dovm tvjenty 
acoivities they fully enjoy. Then the^^ are ask'ed to examine 
their choices more closely and to code the ones that require^ 
money or planning, the ones that involve an element of risk. 



11:. ibid ., p. 631. ^ ^ 

15. Goodjnnn, op. cit. , p. IlO^ 
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dnd the ones they want 'to dp alone or with someone choy love 
vWy deeply. Besides helpirig students identify wnat tney 
■care about, the "20 Loves", and other similar strategies 
can also de^nonstrate tfiat a pc^rson who just settles for '.;hat^ 

evfer ccaes his way, rather thafi pursuing his o\m goals, won't 

' 16 \ 
hrve a very ;satir/ing life. 

Another itraliegy I have used In one of my clcsses iz t:ie 

one called, !"Coat of ir-.s".^'^ Tne purpose is to lecirn :ipre 

about some of. our most strongly held values end, I feel,, more 

■ * i * 

Irioortantly] to l^^-rn the importaripe of publicly affinainq 

•what we believe. In this situation I passed out a ditto 

with a shield divided into six seci^ions and the directions 
' ... 
stated at the bottom, ■ ^' 

-ection L .:as to contain two" drawings, one 'to represent 
something you are very good at, the iother something you want 
to be good at. section 2 was to, picf.ure a value from which 
you would never budge, section's called for a value by 
1^-ich your family lives. In sectionsi^, you had to imagine 
that you could achieve anything, you ^^nted and whatever you 
tried to do would be a success. Section > was to .represent 
s value you wisned all m~en would beliieve. In the last block, 
the only one v;here words coUld be used, you were to vn^ite. , 
three words you would like people to 'say about you behind 
your back, ^ : , ' . . 



.16, ibid. ^ hO. 
17 ♦ 5i^or)S f op^ cit 90li.» 
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Being thac this v/asn' t .^y idea but the susgestion of an- 
pther ?s -chology teacher, I \/as ske2>tical at first, I gave - 
no direcuions, 'othe«^ than those already on the ditto, except 
to say that v;e v/buld be trving something a. little different 
on this day. 

The follov/ing day, I nested all the sheets on the bulletin 
board at the back of the >^oom, I allowed a fev; minutes at 
the beginning of the class perioa for an examination of .the 
shields by the students; In this v:ay, if all vjere truthful 
in the'ir atten-^.ts, vje could find out a little more about 
each ether. That day, class vxns ^evoted to a discussion of 
tUe drawings and individuals could voice their reasoning for 
\:\\bX they drew. I hoped in this way, all woula be honest in 
their atterni^ts 'and not be afraid or ashaned of what they 
uelieved in. :ven,sdnie of the :nore radical eleiaents publicly 
-i»f*ir>ned v;hrf t'l^v believed in and substantiated their reasons, 
I Teit a sense of satisfactioA after conpleting t.ixs e.-:er- 
' cise and for the renainder of the se;Tiester realized a nore 
coin'olete ra':»pori/ v;iti'dn the class. 

Values clarification ^.certainly is a vicble process for 
students to exa:nin£ \'alues or value systeins. If an agreement 
can be ireacHed that values aren«t s-.:)ontaneous and ore do- 
velooed only after hard vjork and critical thinkint. a device - 
for looking at all facets of on issue :7]ust hi developed 
within the framework of the student »s minds, 
• Diiring the past tvjenty yegj?s Lawrence r^ohlberg and his 
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colleacues have been devising a nev: field of -js/cholo-ical, 
r^hilosonhlcal, and educational research which has gone beyond 
Values Clarification. T5r. 3dv7in pcnton has noted that throe 
.u-rds— cogftitive :ioral developnent— has captured the essence 
of their work. Cognitive stresses organized thought prp- 
cessesf Moral involves decision ina3:ing' in situations where 
universal valuer, such as the sanctity of life and the need , 
for authority* cone into conflict. A 1 development suggests 
t.iat patterns of thinking about moral issues improve qual— r 

IS 

itatively over oine. 

\ Kohlberg offers that he has called it cognitive because 
it recognizes that noral education,, like intellectual ed- 
ucation, has its b-sis in stimulating /the active thirJring of 
the child about moral issues and decisions. It is called 
developmental because it sees the aL-is of raoral education 
as movement through moral stages. He contends that t. is 
t -pe of educe tion should not be aimed at teaching 'some speci- 
fic set of morals (i.e. bag of virtues) but should be con- 
cerned with developing the orfeanizational structures by 
Hhich one analyzes, interprets, and makes decisions about 

social problems. , . 

Kohlberg has characterized his efforts eo "warmed-9ver 
^ r.ev;ey" and refers to John Dewey as "the orly mod rn thinlzer 
"bout education worth taking seriously. "^^ His work in-^morrl 

l^j 3awin K'3m;6n, "liorai "^laucation: jhc Research Findings" 

social Jducation , 4O : IS9, April, 1976 . • 

19. Lavrr-ence llohlberg, "Cognitive Developmental Approach 
to iioral education, «» phi Delta Kapp.an , 56:671, June,197:>. 
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stage development r.iay be best imuerstood as outgrov/ths of 

this statenent of Dev;ey* 

"Oni;- ethical and osychological orincioles can elevate 
the, school to a vital institution in the gr/3atest of all 
constructions-the building of *a free and powerful charr.c- 
ter. Only i:nov;lecge of the order and connection of the 
stages in psychological aevelopraent Can* insvire" the. jnr:- 
turing of the psychical powers. 3ducation is the v/ork 
of ^uoplying the conditions v/hich vjill enable the psycho- 
' logical fiinctions *to nature Tn the freest and .fullest 
manner * 21 

Dev/ey, v7ho in v/orks like ;ithical principles Underlying 
'^duc at ion ( 19Q9 ) . first '-nresented a i^rogressive or dev^'-lop- 
nental conception of raoral edroation. proposing that intell- 
ectual education is the stimulation of the child«s develop- 
ment of an active organisation of his ovih experience^ ' Dsv/ey 
also stressed the central role of thinking or active organ- 
ization in morality. Further, he stressed that developraent 
is the critical aim of :iioral education 'and that 'this develop- 
ment telcos place in stages. 

Devxey postulated three levels of moral development which * 
corresr)ond to those of r^hlbep^.' The first is the pre-2Tioral 
or "or'eco'ivontional level of behavior motivated by biological 
and social impulses. The second ievel of^ behavior is the 
conventional, v/hej'e the individual accepts v;ith little crit- 
ical reflection, the standards of his group. The ' antonomous " 



"20> Jaraes Rest, "Developmental psycholo.;y as a Guide to 
Value '^dticationtA Review of "^rlohlbergian" programs,'' R3vi% v;'' . 
of L'ducational Research, idi^tZk^'lio, 3e:jtc'mber, 197h.. 

21. La::ronce ?:ohibsrs, •Tort.l development and the ijev; 
Soclgtl studies, ' Social .duc-xuion , 37:372, Hay, 1973. 

22. Kohlberc -^nd ^uriel, op. cit ^,p. ".13. 
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level, t:. .Mra a.d 1.3t. Is <r..r^ct=.l...d by concluot ,.i.od - 
oy ,i„div Idual thin,:lns and- Judging fo. M.ael-f whether a 
pu^poae is good,, ar,d doe. not aceept the stp_nd.rd of his 
group without i-eflootlon.^3 

• '■•"•^""^ "^"^ *• *"» o*5«" ...,ho have aided hi„ i„ 
n-is research. j^o,„ nato, he d„„s an understanding of 
..justico^ch he Claims to be the sup^e.. good to. .r-:n..- 
..ied r^oral judgnent, and from Piaget, Kohlberg conects a 
...ealth Of in.i,ht, .es.e.iali. pioneer .or. In .^he structural - 
-d developmental aoproaeh to coEnitive and .oral Growth, 
.^Differences between Wnlborg and Plagefs syste:,s occur at ' ■ 

■ ' '="-'^''^^8 " <*»»..ct. and Pi aget seems to ' 

nave discontinued,^"^ . ' . 

Penton clal-,ns that Kohlberg-s research suggests that ' - 
coj,prehensive civic ■ education progra-ns must have six interre- 
lated eiements.^ jlrst, they musf ertend over many years of " 
schooling. i!o sincle course or attempt will dp the job. - , 
second, a program r.ust be extended into ,11 disciplines in 
the achool. All teachers nust contribute to the develooment ' 
•_of their students. Thirdly, civic education orograms must"" 
^ strive to Change the hidden curriculumtS'fat T^"'^^'"'-'^' 

' courses in civic education affim/ i;^„^«v,4- 

^■^■^^■™f' suuaent govsrnnents lack' 

tne power that elected bodies possess in' a- "democracy- in many 
schools, school rules are m.de autocratically instead Of 



Approach to Uorai vducoiion " rl'" ^evelo::nental 

.1975. ' ^a-^ ^cuc^tion," phi Delta Ka .oaii . . A7 ^ 

giou^-anl^.S^^^^^^^^^^^^ to Reli- 

Spring, 1971. ^ g£j:^gj£P_s -.duca.xon, 66:370, 



, ,„H0 orocss. J^-th, teachers nust be 

„=„d to extensive preparation -^-O.^r 
,^„sea to .n ,f -educational objectives. 

... for.13 Of new oe-s oi eauva 

t>in.:ins xn t-r.^s- situation involveo 

-„„,"lon is comuarable to i." 
,.,.i3 re-oauca..on X . - .^e schools. Hert. « 

If.*? introducea into i^ne 
^.h-an the nev math «as, xn. ^eouires ne^: c-arricu- 

^ civic educatxon requii 
conprehensive .rogr* ^^^^ 

• -Pn-p develorynen^<-J- 'o 
l.r .v.teri.ls orsanx.ea _ Sequential 

■ ^-lisn These :naterials s.-ouia . 
studies ana ^.-xsh. . ,^„„,,eut .he stuaenf s 

^d cu,tlative le,rnxn. e:c^e. 7 ^ ^,^„,,ea 

- 1 o^T-eer finally j-^^'^?^"^' (// 
Higl-x scnool career. - ^ least one 

, evaluation should follow 

carefully. - A ^rue eval ^ ^^.^^^^^ 

; -.^i-.; far -oeyond the ena of tneir b 

ssmvle jof stuaents f ar o ^ 

' . ' 25 

exnerxence. extensive ana 

T>ose elements ma.^ 
, Of . course _ in or.er to facilitate .orca 

. possibly even xaealxs.-0, .^^ ^e sS-"!- - ''^ 

evelo»ent no one claims the .ol, .xU _ , 

■ . ■ Tt vAll take a concertea ei . . 

acco,.?iished pver.-a8nt. I* . 

^ everyor.e involved. , ^ ^ • . 

: ,^.e status, of .oral .ducatxon to.ay 

, • oT«5P for the, ueccnej. , 
^. 4- Ts something else xui 
. ,.enise tnatcxt_s ah out in the schools 

.^n effective prosra. xs to . .or.ers, apd 

concerned-students, tea.^. , ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• th« conraunity must nave a . ^^^^ 

-o,, such conditions .ma> tne 
.^^m orlY unaer sue a oui . 
system. v'-»-j 
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obli od to accent a oroper assigrment of accountabilit;- for 

v.'hat he or she has done to influence the shape of the future, 

e function of the school raust be set forth. Zxpected 

role behaviors, ri^ihts, end responsibilities of teachers 

should be clearly stated siid effective teacMng stratecies 

should be developed. It is clear that society car^not wait / 

•until the student is able to reason "tbstf'actly before he is 

introduced to its norras and values. Instruction should begin 

26 

at a stage a propriate to the child's level of aevelopment. 

\n imcsr standing of the so'ohistication of the student 
should be realized. Kohlberg has* criticized jnany raoral : 
ecuccwtion programs for either underestimatins students or 
in overshooting their conprehensiort irith' abstract doctrines • 
For exanple, it has been suggested 'chat a goal- of Level k 
should be attained by the time students leave high school in 
order that,, they :n'ay better understand the Constitution arid 
.Declaration of Independence, vjhich is written on Level 3, If 
students arc below the fourth stage hov; are they to coirip2?e- 
.hend a study of governSient dealing v/ith these- concepts, 
such programs presuppose Piaget's stage of Formal operations 
on Kohlberg' s Stage 5 and 6, vjhich high school studeni^s 
have not yet attained, 

Kohlberg has characteyizea the child as a raorax philos- 
opher, ye attenot to doel with adults -as reasonable creatures 
in :noral matters, we rfeed also to. see that the child can be 



26. •Jea.ter II. C-autt, "Teacher Accountability for Moral 
education," social gducation, 39:31, Jrnujiry, 1975. 
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z reasonable being that thiril^s for hiiaself and considers 

fairness and the v/elfare of himself and o.thers, i:oral dcvel- 

opme^it is a result of an increasing ability to perceive 

social reality. The i.iain. experiential determinants of this 

development see::^ to be the a^iount and variety of social 

experience, the 0".->iDortvihity to take a ntualier of, roles and to ^ 

27 ^ 

encounter other perspectives, 

^he 'oorjortionitv for moral role-tat:ing cT)T)ears to be v;hat is 
Most i iDortant in the contribution of the family to^rriOral 
Gevel6%ont. A study bj Holstein, "parental Determinants of 
:'ioral Development," indicates that children who usre advanced 
in moral judginent had par.ents v;ho were also advanced in ivioral 
judgment. Kohlbergts studies indicate that, although the 
home is irapo2*tant, its positive effects upon devel->pment 
are primarily due to the provision of role-taking opportuni- 

ties provided b ' the peer group, the school,^ and the wider 

• 4. 29 * 
socxety. 

The Tjriyaary goal of education in moral development is to 

stimulate a student, step by step, through the stages. . Three 

, 30 s 

corollaries to this general goal have been oroposea: 



27. Lav/rence Kohlberg, "A Cognitive Developmental Approach 
to Mora! education," Kunanist , 32:16,- Jlovenber-December, 1972, 

28. C. Kolstein, Recent Research In Koral Developraent > ^ 
.(Nevj York: Hol't, Rineh?rt, ana Winston, 1975). 

29. Kohlberg, or>. cit .,-^p. 1;?. 

30. Rest, or), ext., p. 256, 
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The educator should be interested in facilitating 
Govelopmont as far as 'possible, even in people who irtay , 
never reach the highest stashes ♦ 

2. '^:ven if at a certain time the educator cannot • ^ 
move a -^articular person to a new stage, he should try 

to -oreyent fixation at the lovrer stage and try to keep 
thini^s "fluid" enough so that progress nay- cone about . 
at a later tiiae". ' = . 

3. -Mucators should strive to facilitate "horizontal" 
developrfient as well as "vertical", not only push for new 
structures', but to extend the full use of an ^.uired - 
structure to new do:nains of activity and r>roblera areas .= 

•The ain is to ensure the optinal level of developinent- of 
the student, to ensure tha:t ultimately everypnt will reach 
a nature level of thought and action. Research has suggested ^ 
that "those who have failed to develop for a number 'of years 
are more likely to become "locked in" or fixated at 'the 
level at which they have stopped. Thus, a sixteen year old 
at "stage 2 is relatively iramovable, in comparison to a ren 
■rear old at Stage 2. As they remain at a given stage of 
development, they develop stronger screens or defenses against 
.perception of those features in their s'ocfial i;prld \7hich 

31 

do not fit tieir level. - ■ 



31. Kohlberg* and Turiel, op. cit .-, p. iliiQ> 



•Several generalisations have grovm out of the resecj-ch 
into cognitive moral development of Kohlberg and his ci^oupi 
A, People thinic about/moral issues iiT^ix cmalita- 



tively different stages arranged in three levels of tv;o 

T 

"stages each. The concept of- stages irinlics the follov;ing 
characteristics, ' according to Kohlberg: 

1. Stages are "structured, -wholes" or 'Orgrnized- 
systems of thought. Individuals are consistent in 
level* of moral judgment, More than 5Q;V of an 
individual's" thinking is alvjays at' one stage, v;ith 
the remainder at the next adj-^cent stage' (vrhich he • 
is leaving or moving into). . ^ 

2. Stages form an invariant sequence. Ipicer 
all conditions, except trauma, movement is alvJays 
forward, never bacIpaJi^T'^af-es are nevef skipp^^^ 

3. .Stages are "hierarchi.al integrations". 
Thinlring at V higher stage includes or comprehends 
within it lower stage thinking. ?here is. a tsnder-cy 
to ftmction at or prefer the highest stage available. 
Adolescents e>:posed to vn?itten statements at each 

of the six stages put in their ovm i;ords all state- 
ments 'at or belov; their ovm stage but^ f ail to com- 
prehend any statements more .than one stage above 
32 

their ovm. ., , ' 



32. Lava-ence Kohlberg, "The cognitive-Bevel oomental 
Approach to Moral education", phi Delta r.appan, 5o:o75, 
June, 1975. 
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The riost reliable n-xay to dctermhe stage of* 
raoral thought is trirough a noral intervie\7, " A stage is j * 
neither a type of person nor a type of behavior; it is 
a v?ay of thinking. Tv;o peopleWio think at the same level 
can be ^dically different, ^ 

These stages (^re natural steps in ethical cevel- 
o-onent. not something artificial or invented. To find 
them; ' Kchiberg gs-ve .moral/ intervievjs to people of differ- 
ent ^ages 10, 13, 16, 20, and then clpssified ansv/ers 
into rrouiDS each of which e-xhibited a "similar reasoning 
process,. Lonsitudinal studies continued his. v;ork, inter- 
viev/i^ the sarae suboects. every three years. Parallel, 
c-oss-sectional research has been conducted, in the \ji^'tsd 
States, SurkeyrT-Kexico, Taiw-an^I-sinaei;- ytxcat^, Canada; , 
and Tndia. In each country researchers have, found the 
same stages of moral thought that Kohlberg disVovered 

in the United States, 

'-^^ Btage transition talces' ?lace^pri??arily because 

encouAterin.3 real life or hypothstical rapral dilermias - 
sets ux> coftnitive 'conflict in a person's nind and naices 
them«" unc o:iif or t abl e , 
\ - ''"3, 'oelilberXte attemots to facilitate stage change 
in schools throuih educational programs :have been success 
ful comoared to^stuGents in control groups, _ students in 
-experimental groups, who participate in moral discussions, 
show Significant increases in the stage- of moral thought- 
they commonly use. 




P# noral judgment is a ne'cessary, but not sufricient, 
condition for moral action. Three factors in audition^ to 
laoral thought influence moral action: situational stress, 
diffused responsibility, and the;><55^1exity of noral 
issues involved. The MyJ^^i Ildssacre'^ffers 'an exaai^le 
of these factors. Soldiers there, faced v/ith lack of 
action, if anything, and under^' craotional- and situation 
stress because of the loss of many friends,^ appear t-o hav« 
misinterpreted orders. Under^ the'mistaken belief that / 

the village V7as a Viet Cong stronghold, they diffuse^ j 

I 

responsibility to the officer^S and* took the ^lives' of 

kOO-500 civilians.. In another situation, vjould these men 

have fallen so many lives no matter what their moral stage? 

'^ihj did life hold so little meaning at the time? Krs. ^ 

• / 

Antholiy Meadlo, mother of a soldier involved. rem^Dered 
^vrhen he came' home^ "I gave them a 'good boy and they made 



Mm a murcsrer. 



u3k - 



These generalizations, of course, 'are subject to exUaina- 

tion and criticism by some viho v/ish to^isagree^ vjith'i;olilbe rg< : 

findinr^sl These will be discussed in a subsequent section ' 
< \ . ' . » ' 

^ *^ 

of this Daoer. 

' /■ ■• •■. • . , " ■ 



33. 'ildi-.'in penton, "Hora'l" education: The Research Finding^ ' 
Social 3ducatioh, 1^.0:193, A'Jril, 1976. / , ' 
' ' ' ■ . ^ / 

*• .yx, Seymour H. Hersh-; '" ?jy Lai 14-', A Report on the Massacre 
and T-bs After-iia.th "/,>Ci:ftVJ York, Ranaom House, 1970) p. iOl. 
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To be efrcotive in f acilitatinj; stage change, the^. teacher 
!nust help t<ie student experience and luiderstand the/inad- 
cquacie^ -of liis ox-m v;ay of thinking. In attempting to do 
this, the %ei cher, must' focus on the reasoning used in the 
individuals noral judgments, rather than on the content of 
their moral choices. This, I feel^ Is the most important 
aspect and oossibly the most- diff icrlt to • convey to tlie 
student. Tie traditional effort to produce c^.^Jige has in- • 

J * 

volved telling them about the vrrongness of his or her actions 
or attitudes. This vrould seem.to do nothing more than alien- 
ate the student Lo your efforts. If there is one thing an 
individual will be turnedwqff by, it is insisting that their 
attitudes or beliefs are wfrong. ,^hls may Head to a sense 
of inadequacy and a blovj to their self-esteem. 'Kohlberg"^i c 
research does not sioeak directly to the problems- of developing 
self-esteem among students,, but the nature of higher moral 
^stases implies, the importance of 'this goal; sinc;e, vespec^Mj 
OP^ -Dersons/are tvjo' of the major attributes of principlea • 

thought. . \ 
In order to stimulate change, the teacher must kepp several 



points in nind. Knov^ledge of the students- level of thought 
must be Imovm, and an attempt to 'mai^h this l^el by £opmun- 
icating at the lev-el directly above must be made. A focus 
on reasoning, in order to help/'^Ke Individual experience the 

-type of conflict that ' leads to an awareness of the greater 

' • ' ' • - 35 

adequacy of the next stage, should be attempted, -^"^ 



35. kohlberg surid 'sLriel, ' o.pt* cit ., p*. Ij.55. 
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Kohl berg claims the raost reliable v;ay to determine a stage 
of moral thought is through a moral discussion. A good moral 
discussion depends on a few variables, one is a recognized 
moral dilemma which -oresents a Veal conflict for the central 



char ac t er^ and . generates d ifferenceg of _ od inl on among students^ 
It should be as simple as possible containing only a few 
characters in an imcompiicated situation and be ooen-ended.-^^ 



Another is a leader v;ho can focus discussion on moral reason- 

ClD 

37 



ing, and finrlly a classroom climate that encourages students 



zo e::press tl ems elves freely. 

penton cor tends that in a moral discussion, students and 
the teacher s^hbuld sit in a circle in order to encourage the 
exchange of'"ppi7rrons->and_to_ facilitate s ensitive attendance. 
I take exception to this idea mainly because the students. _ ' 
i}Time di at ely sense that something is different.^ It v;ould be " 
fine if that v/ere the usual seating arrangement but a move 
into a circle> reminiscent of elementary reading groups, may 
place some of the more shy members on their guard and inhibit 
their "J^esponses. In my classes the first seat, middle roi^ 
was^^aiways reserved for inyself. In this way, I hoped to 

convey the feeling that-^I-was^ a member of the class and not 

* " ~— 

an outsider who v/as separate and aoart from^the gr^up. From 
my investigations, I have found that many students testify 



36. Barry K# Beyer, "Conducting Moral Discussions in the 
Classroom", Social Education , ]l0:196, April, 1976* 

37 • Galbraith and Jones,, op> cit,, p. 21-22* 
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that they have taken a more' active role in a moral dis- 
ctission than "they have in any other classroom activity, and 
that they enjoyed it. 

..Jn..ths. past-^few^^years-I^have^engaged'-m^^ in- moral 

and values discussions without being aware of Kohlber& and- 

his work. The follovjing is an exercise received at a Social 
Studies v;orkshop. It requires the students to read the story 
and decide for themselves who was the most wrong and v/ho v/as 
the mgst right between the five characters. 

Tiin, a high school student, moves with his parents to a nev/ 
coininunity in October of his senior year. He- is rather shy 
and doesn't make friends easily; most of his "fellow students 
regard him as a -'brain" because he is talcing accelerated 
ccJurses in science and math. His parents vxant him to go to 
college and have .decided that he is not to go out on school 
nights; he must stay home and study ^ 

?am is in Tim^s American History class. She thinks hets 
cute and has been trying to coax him into asking her out 
for a date. Tim, hoviever, has never considered this because 
?am is a cheerleader and a member of the popiilar set*^at schoo?, 
and anyhow, Tim has' to stay in end study most of the time. 

One Tuesday afternoon ?am gives in to impatience and asks 
Tim over for the evening to listen to records. Tim eagerly 
accepts. At dinner that night he tells his parents that 
he is going over to a friend's house to work onr^ a science 
project and i^ill be home around ten o'clock. 

He goes to ?am«s house and soon they are in the cellar 
recreation room talking ahd^listening to records. About 
eight o'clock ?am reaches into her pocket and pulls out a 
plastic bag. She asks Tim if he'd Mke to smoke some grass. 
Tim takes the bag and looks at it. He is curious about . 
mari juana--he has never gotten high before j 

Suddenly pam« slather walks in. He halis and stares at 
the couple and thenOsi*abs the bag from Tim. \ He looks at Tim 
and pam, "Is this marijuana?" he inquires. \?am looks dovm, 
\ and Tim^ sits there, speechless, "pam,' go to your room while 
^I take this hood to the oolice", says her fatlier. 

\ ' _ 
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Tin is scared^ He blvtrts out the nscne of one -of the kids 
in his class rumored to sell drugs v/hen asked his home. 

?aia«s father leads Tim- to the car muttering things about 
slum punlcs svA bad aoples that ruin the v/hole barrel. Once 
in the car he calms dovm and asks Tim v/here he lives. Tim 

tells hiin his address, hoping he , wonJ^t be taken to tne police 

"station. 

finally, their arrive at Tim's house, and in the heat of 
the confrontation, nb introductions take place. pam«s father 
departs shortly, saying, "The only reason I brought him home 
is that •! dontt vjant to put a kid in jail because he's had a 
bad upbringing.*' 

Tim's motaer starts shouting at him. "How long has this 
fee en going on? After all we've done for you." His father 
motiohs him to go to his room saying that we'll talk this 
over in the morning after everyone calms dovm. 

In the morning Tim finds that his 3pne to work early and 
his mother has some news for hijn. ' "Your f athej? and I had 
a long talk last night and I finally persuaded Tiim to go 
along \srith my decision. From now on you'll do all of your 
studying at home. VJeekends you'll work in yoiu? father^s 
store and all - of your earnings will be put av/ay .f or your 
college education." 

This exorcise reflects the values of the Individual laem- 
bers of the class and from my experience it has always lea 
to the same deep discussion and opening up by all members. 
In retrospect, I found myself countering responses one level 
higher than some expressed by a few individuals, and 1re in- 
forcing members v/lio v/ere at the more advanced stages; although 
at the time, I v:as imaware of my use of Kohlberg strategies. 

There are many sources of moral dilemmas that students 
may be given for practice such as drama, lit'erature, current 
events, history, (My Lai, V/ounded Knee) or imaginary incidents. 

By becoming an integral part of education, moral discussions 
can contribute to the realization of existing overall course 
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objectives as v;ell ss bring new objectives to the learninc 
situation. A^ionjg the general educational goals v.'hich can be 
reached, according to Barry Beyer, an associate of .dwin 
Fehton 7?E" Carnegie -Mellon Universily,~are~the~f oirov/ing: 

!• Moral discussions can help stuSents to develop 
listening sicills, skills of oral coiraxonication, and the \ 
ability to pajrtici^pate constructively in group discussions 

2* Pror^erly led moral discussions can iriprove a 
student's self -esteem if the focus is on the substance of 
student remarks and everyone treats each other's iaeas 

r 

_i;iih respect. ^ 

3# Most , students find moral discussions fascinating 
and loold forvxard^ to them, as a result school can seem 
a more interesting place to them. 

II. Discussions involve key concepts, such as j^^stice 
v/hich students understand in stage -related terms. 

5« Stage change is facilitated through moral cis- 
cussions._ A student entering high school at Stage 2 
v?ill, hopefully, advance to \/nere his thinicing is loridom- 
in^tely, at Stage li.^^ * 

These goals are more likely to be achieved v;n^n teachers 
develop a non- judgmental classroom climate that reflects 
trust, informality, and tojLerance*. 

Kohlberg's work, although interesting and quite relevant, 
presents ,several questions in my mind that must be discussed. 

35# Beyer, op. cit., p. 196. 
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The aspect or higher -stages as better stages is one. rhey 
.are said to be bettor than lov/er stages in'a sense that higher 

♦ 

structural organizations can do a better job in analyzing 
probleuis, tracing implication^, and imeg^^tihg diverse ' 
-considerations-- Tifsonaer if'this^cain be proven within a" . 
shadow of doubt, "^hose at a lower stage csnnot 'onderstond. ■ 
rer.soning at the higher level, therefore it v/ould be diffi- 
cult for then to see this higher line of reasoning. The 
question here seens to be one of being nore i-.^rong or less 
ri^ht. 

Ilohlborg feels reasoning at the higher stiiges proraotes 
less contradiction within a person's thinlring, and it a.rplies 
More consistently and clearly to other sinilar diler^mas. 
?or e:cnr:iple, he feels a person who reasons at Stage 1|. (strict 
obec^i^nce to lav:) does not have a clear position in a situation 
in /hich two l:?,v;s come into conflict. 

The question of -hether abortion is morally right or v:rong 
illustr.'ites the point. The law does not* give a clear answer 
to this cuestion because in some states it is legal and in 
others it is illegal* Would this mean a person should think 
abortion morally right v;hen he drove into a state in vjhich 
it I'/as legal, and think it morally vrrong when he crossed 
the border into a state v;here it v;as prohibited? 

^ The- 'point .is that for difficult noral questions like 
abortion, the law does not give us good reasons for our .noral 
choices. * 
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Another question worth asking is uhethev a student ca.i 
become more skilled at resoonding thoiightfully to his oivn 
jnoral diieimnas th rough a sample situation^nv.oiv.ing_soneone^ 
else? -./ithout a 'close identification is it likely that-^the 
student vjill approach an undorstanding of the problem? Jt 
'is easy enough tc give advice in a situation to another r-er- 
son,. but when you are faced with the same si^tuation, it is 
sometimes hard to follow your ovm advice. All this ^-npears 
to be ^is . generalization, jn talking with educators involved 
in moral educa-.ion classes, f/.ey feel that although nothln- 
may be accomplished, parents and others concerned may feel ' 
better knowing an attempt is being made. 

The classroom teacher is placed in a difficult situation 
.in dealing with moral education, jt is difficult to interact 
with dii-ferent levels' in a class. yoM can somethin- cons^'s- 
tently be presented one level above every student? The 
training he or she must go through anay also place ujirealisJ;ic- 
demands on an educators time in- brdeiL^to^-l-earfrthis compli- 
ca^ed_£3rs^m.^ Thi-s^wal another reservation described by^ 
teachers during my investigation. Also, niany teachers haven' 
reached Stage 5 or 6 and some students may reason at a higher 
level. Hov; will they react in this situation? How can a 
Stage 3 teacjier moralize with a Stage 5 student. 

The scor:.ng systems used to determine at what level one 



39. Jack r; ?raenkel, "The Kohiberg Bandvjagon: Some 
Reservations'', social 'jducation. kO: 21 8, April, 1976. 
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functions is another aspect that is highly subjective. -Are 
these standardized to the point of elininating variations 
by different scorers? Fenton claims that fcrainejd_,sjcoiLex3_^ 



show ninety b er cent asreeraent in identifying stages^ but- - ^ 
Kohlberg's research does not support this,^^^ I iraagine 
that the halo* effect vjould 'olay a part .in this soraewhers. 

?e:.toris further claim that deliberate attenipts to facil- 
itate stage chejige in schools have been successful is open 
to so:7ie question, Kohlbergs studies have shovm that just 
about 1/3 of the students involved have shoim upvjard chonrje, 
I don't Icnovj v;hat viould be considered "success" but at least, 
as I said before, people feel better .'inovjing al^ attempt is 
being made. 

Changes raay be due prrtly to the natiaration process and 
t:':e^v;ay adults tend to treat the studezit as he grows older. 
On the oth r h:nd, r^opulco* students or boisterous ones -rho 
reason at stf.ge 2, .for exaiaple, nay have a tendency to carry 
the class ali^ng with them, in an attempt by the higher reason- • 
ing students to identify with the lower stage ^roup. This hs'S 
a tendency to cloud results, 

Beyer's assertions that moral discussions develop listen- 
ing skills a:id iraprove self-esteem seems to be overjr— 
emph'isizing a point. The discussions can-^e handled poorly 
or v;ell. In this case, I feel^ the teacher is the most 
imortani; deterainant , Tbe teacher v/ho sho^js a genuine 
interest in the student can do far more than a group discussion, 



.'lO,. ibid., ?, 219. 
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The feeling tnat soneone cores aiid that you are an ihportsnt 
individual is a great feeling for a student to possess. The 
extra passing cornrr^ent or an occassional wave may mean much - - 
to a student. The teacher is the one v/ho should get credit 
for the developraent of self-esteem. 

Kis further clain' that dileirvmas should be as simple as 
possible causes a sense of ambivalence in my mind. Life 
situations -or dileinnias are rarely simple, but the thinking 
proces^s is v/hat is important here. A clouding" of issues 
vjould possibly add to the confusion. On the other hand, 
students need exposure to problems exid to be made avjare of 
the many conplibated issues they nay face in life. 

Jack Praenkel has suggested other reservations such as 
t the universality of the stages and vxhether nine cultures 
are a representative eiiough sample, the assertion that every- 
one shotold be brought u? to Stage k, the question ccn- 
cerniiig vrhetjier six stages have actually been identified and 
if all are different, and others. His claims are well fovmded 
and quite interesting. 

punishment, :^roperty, affection, authority, lav;, life, 
liberty, and justice. These are the universal values v;hich' 
Kohl berg has identified. Hovj nany of our students upon 
leaving ttieir hi£;h school erracricncc r/^-proach .an 'understanding 
of these ter.^is? iTot a majority, I -./ould ventxire to say. The 
process by v;hich moral principles are exa^nined should help 
the learner reduce his dependence on external direction and 

2oo 
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increase his^ ability to nake personal, autonomous docisions^. 
In noving, from conventional to post-conventional stages^ the 
prir.iary r.ocuirement .is that one develop a realization that 
conventional beliefs and behavior of individuals and groups, 
including governments at any level, are always subject to 
examination and change on the basis pf their contribution 
to the well -being of everyone concerned or affected by them. 

The principles of moral judgment cannot be learned in a 
raoral vacuun. To learrx them,, a student must receive practice 

in resolving dilemmas. V/here is he to receive such practice? 

< 

Is the home enough? Lying to a parent and staying on the 
phone too long are quite dissimiliar situations, but both 
might receive >the sazne punishraent. The sad fapt is that 
these distT.nctions are not made, and the pimishment for a 
lengthy conversation often is the same, as pionishment for 
violating a real moral issue such as ctieating or lying. 
Moral dcv^elopment is hindered if these distinctions are not 
made . 

As a result, the task oT fostering moral development falls 
to the schools. The job is to find responsible, trust- 
v:orthy educators v/ho vrill assiroie trie task and be *dedicr.ted 
to this end. As mer^tioned before, :t:aiiy feel loral develo^.- 
::ic;*t is just something else to occupy- the teachers time. 
Ilost are concerned solely \<ith their subject matter. In 
some opinions, it is hard enough to cover their specific 
course obj.ectives, let alone be concerned with peripheral 
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Soals-.- This ir. why I feel individual courses on Values 
Cli?J?iric£tion and moral education should become an integral 
part of all school districts., 

Those to -7hora I have talked at Keystone Oalcs school dis- 

- . ■ 'i 

trict have 'been quite enthusiastic about their program. 
/Upmost to a point vihere j felt they were trying to sell it 
to me. The problem here is that those outside their snail 
circle of four teachers (two social studies and two Sn^lish) 
» :.ren»t that v;ell informed about the program, on-the one 

hand it is promoted, but on the other, it is rather reclusive 

* ' - • ^""^ 

.vjithin the school. 

In full realization that there -are no clear cut boundaries 
on the limits of this topic, j have not limited myself to 
any one aspect, but chose to vievT the whole topic of moral 
education, i have but scratched the surface for I realize 

^^e immense complexity associated with moral education. The 
wealth of nateri^tl on Kohlberg«s v/ork, itself, is enough 
to fill volumes. I have internalized much of his work and 
.find myself looking diffej^ently at situations v;hich arise 
in day to day life.- possibly, -.if more teachers v/otad be ' 
exposed to Kohlberg, in depth, ' some of his objectives vjould 
transfer to their students.^ Hopefully, nothing but good 
v/ould come from this. ^ 

Lavrrence Kohlberg and sdwin .penton's \jork in schools in 
Boston and Pittsburgh have provided valuable insight into an 
area of growing concern. " Hopefully, thes^e programs vail soon 
begin to find themselves in an in\jrcasing number of school 
districts as a result of their contributions to education* 
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Introduction 

for raeny nurses, including myself, there is much to 
be said about nursing education - where it has been, 
where it is how^ end where leaders say it should be. 

Specifically, who started the push for collegiate 
education for the nurse and why? When did it all 
begin? l^n what philosophy is this movement built? 
What are the specific advantages of a collegiate 
program versus a diploma program? Who opposes this 
change and why? 

These are the basic questions I will attempt to 
answer in the following presentation- 
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Historically, nursing education began in England with the " 
first school of .nursing in the vorld established by Florence 
Nightingale in i860,. ^ This schooi was meant to be an autonoiK)us 
unit, independently supported.^ However, because, of high pressure 
service demands of the hospital, nursing education- caj» "under the 
control of a service agency >' namely, the hospital. 3 

"The Nightingale System" as it was^ called, quickly spread 
to the Itoited States. The first modem schools of nursing were 
organized on this system. These were independent and supported 
-by* committees of women . ^ 

' ' » -J 

These schools contracted with hospitals, but were not subser- 
vient to them. 5 This system did not survive for long, however, 
since the economic problem of supporting them became toe great^ 
and society as a whole_felt comparatively little responnibility 
for women's education. 7 

p 

This is where the hospital began to take over the responsibility 
of tr lining nurses, since there didn't seem to be any other Alter- 
native at this time. Much of this education was based on an 
apprenticeship type of system in which training was offered in 
return for student service.^ .V 




Dolan (1958) stated that the apprentlccuhlp type system pro- 
duced '^a type of nurse who was not prepared to take her place In 
the social progress' of her day."^ A critic In lOkQ felt that 
nursing education was merely Incidental to hospital toards and 
-administrators: " "The nurse of today Is not an educatlor^al product, 
not even an educational %-product. She la a hospital by-product ; ''lO 

Economy and lack of society support for the education of 
women Mitre problems yery directly assoclsted with training nu-.'ses 
on an apprenticeship basis, but equally relevant was the public 
concept of the nurse. / 

The public image of a nurse was a woman with a devoted heart 
and a disciplined hand, who was generally seen as the handmaiden 
of the physician, who often times was the superlntcndant of the 
hospital. 12 She generally acquired skills through a short training 
period, a few lectures, and 'a great deal of on-the-job ^experience, 
gathered In an 80 to 90 hour week.-^^ 

Up until about I893, there was virtually no standard for 
'nursing education. Isabel Hampton then developed the first graded 
course f6r nurses in the U.S. at the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses in Chicugo (around l093. )^'* She stated in Chicego while 
8i)e8king on "Educational Standarda for Niirsea" that the teaching 
methods of no two schools will be found to be alike, all varying 
according to the demands of the- various Institutions and their 
several authorities. "Each school is a law unto itself." 
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As a result of the lack of any standard, she jpointed out that 
".•.trained nurse nay nean then anything, everything, or next 
to nothing... "15 



Contrary to what Hampton says>: it seems that by tfce turn 
Of the century, the hospital school of nursing had giver, society 
two important values: one was the sj^ctacular improvements in 
care of patients, another was ^the contribution of a substantial 
number of able and eager studeAt nursesHo staff the hospitals. 
In spite of the obvious inadequaeies in thei>sed^ the 
nurses nevertheless revolutionized the\care of the sick. 

The hospital schools grew^ rather i^pidly e cross the United 
States, although in some cases, with opposition from certain 
physicians, politicians, and other influential citizens. At the 
- end of 1880, there were 15 schools; by 1900, more then UOO addi- 
tional schools had been established. The number of graduate jiurses 
had^rovn froa 0- to 3, U56 in 30 years. -^"^ 

^During the next 30 years (1900 - 1930) rapid expansion of 
\ " . - \ 

hospital schools continued, reaching the number 1,8U3 by I930 

with 2U ,(558 graduates. 

\ ■ ■ 

The chief emphasis during this time was to'meet the demands 

for nrrsing care, which was largely provided by students. "'■^ 

Apparently quantity' was much more important than quality at this 

/ 

time. / 
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This is basically how the nursing profession developed as 
opposed to other professions, as Mary Roberts stated at one time: 
"No other profession has been developed on the assumption that an 
education can, be secured in exchange for service. "20 

Nursing - a profession? History questions whether or not - 
nursing has ever achieved the true status of a profession. The 
Itoited States census of 1930 classified nurses as "semi-professionals 
although the 19kO census placed them among the prx)fessional8. How- 
ever, the Veteran's., Administration classified nurses as "sub- 
professional" until 191*5.21 

What is the criteria of a profession to which we may c^ompere 
nursing? In other words, what makes' an occupation, such as nursing, 
^ a profession? ^ - ' 

First of all, a profession 'according to dottrell is ^an 
occupation depending for its practice upon a well-organized body ' 
of scientific knowledge and necessitating that each practitioner 
be at all times, a potential contributor to the refinement, enlarge- 
ment, and experimental verification of that knowledge. 22 Yrom 
nursing's early history, we can hardly say that it approached any 
semblance of a profession since it's educational system was any- 
.thing but organized. 
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Among the characteristics most common to any profession are: 
1) a level of commitment; 2) a disciplined educational process; 
3) 8 unique body of knowledge and skill; k) an active and cohesive 
professional, organization; and 5) discretionary authority and 
Judgement. 23 * 

Whether or not an. occupation meets the criterion of a certain 
level q,f commitment depends upon the mei&ers engagement in the occu^ 
patioa during most of their lives. Nursing is in a very ambivalent 
- position by this standard since nurses leave their profession at a 
much higher rate than physicians, engineers, lawyers, or teachers.S'* 

The standard of a disciplined educational process implies a 
long and rigorous process that integrates both theoreti<;al and" 
applied content. This certainly wasn't the case in the early days 
of nursing.?5 Then again, looking at the present prepaj-atlon, we 
see at least three methods of preparing the "professional" nurse 
varying anywhere from about two years to five years, and programs 
varying in emphasis and content. 

A profession, such as nursing, should have a unique body of 
knowledge and skill." It was only in 1961* when Simmons stated that 
nursing "has not yet built up a substantial body of independent 
knowledge... "26 jt seems that: nursing, particularly -in its early 
beginning, maintained an extremely close relationship to medicine. 
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and was frequently defined in terns of procedures or techniques 
that etfj^asized skill at the expense of knowledge or understanding. 

27 

Another criterion which characterizes a professjion is a co- 
^ hesive self-governing professional organization, which is also a 
source of professional self -discipline . standards and ethics. 
Nursing has such an organization, but not every nurse- supports it. 
Some feel it is not effective as an organization, others feel the 
dues are too high. Others feel it is the same small group that runs 
it. Statistically, in I96T less than 251^ of the registered nurses 
i» the Utiited States were members of the ANA (American riurses 
Association);, a total membership of 20l*,70U R.N. 's.^P while in 
ISl^, there were 196,02U members, which was equal to less than 
23i> of the total R.N. population in the tfcited States at that time! 30 

A common characteristic of a profession is also that the 
practitioners possess an exercise authority and Judgement. Tra- 
ditionally^ nursing has been "embedded within a hierarchy of author- 
ity", 31 and autonomy, particularly in its early beginnings. 

Lysaught feels that nursing tias been and is a troubled pro- 
fcBsion, failing to meet the criteria of a full profession. "It 
has never been in control of its own destiny, and has suffered " 
sevi-re consequences when it has failed to meet the demands imoosed 
by society. "32 in other words, nursing has not been strong enough 
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to stand by itself and adequately aeet the needs of ah ever-changing 
sbcicty^ This is a serious lorig enduring dravback to the image of 
nursingtas a separate, unique profession* 

Earlier in nursing's history, around 1915, Dr. Abraham Flexner 
set up a criteria that formed a basis for Judging vhether an occu- 
pation had attained professional statu8»33 was at- this time, 
that Dr. Flexner did not feel that nursing met these criteria, 
although later, in 1923, the American Murses Association maintained 
that nursing could meet all of these criteria . 3^ These criteria 
were basically very similar to that previously outlined in this 
presentation by Lysaught. 

Regardless of the questionable status of nursing, there were 
those who sought to raise nursing to the level of a profession, 
leaders spoke for the long overdue need for Improvements in nursing 
education. " 

During the late iSOO's and early 1900' s, the head of John 
Hopkins Training School recommended to the board of trustees, that 
"careful attention. . .be given to the more purely intellectual part 
of the nurse's -training to the end that nursing may be elevated to 
a profession and raised as far as possible above the status of a 
mere trade. ''35 \^ 

\ 
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It was in the year 1900, that sone schools of nursing began 
— to-explore- imlversrity and college opportunities to Improve their"' 
educational programs. 3^ Affiliations with educational lastitUtions 
were arranged in 1903 in several cities, apparently in an attempt 
to take on some of the characteristics of these iniBtitutions/37 
But, nursing did not become an official part of the college program 
until 1909 when the lMiversity of Minnesota School of Nursing was 
founded, which was actually the "first university school of nursing 
in the world. "38 This school was bom me inly through the efforts 
of Dr. Richard Olding Beard who authored "The Uhiversity Education 
Of the Nurse". In this paper. Dr. Beard proclaimed the fdnctibn 
of 9 st^te university: "It is, and it should be. peculiarly inter- 
ested in providing for the highest and most selective training of 
those who are to engage in the pursuits by which human life, human 
development, and human health are conserved. In a word, it should 
brdng-t1ie full emphasis of its nurture upon the value of human life 
itself. "39 Dr. Beard net only fathered the movement for university 
education for the nurse, but he continually supported it despite 
strong opposition from some-/of his fellow physicians. 

In 1916, Yale and Cincinnati Uhlversities both offered degree 
programs in nursing. These were the first universities to offer 
a degree for nursing. ^0 -Although the Uhiversity of Minnesota School 
of Nursing opened in I909, It wasn't until IQI9 that the school was 
able to grant'a degree in nursing.'*! 

« 
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The year 1917 -saw the incorporation bf the national organiza- 
tion for nurses, the American Nurses Association (ANA^A The ANA 
held as one, of its purposes: "To promote the professional and 
educational advancement of nurses in every proper way; -'o elevate* 
the standard of nursing education, . ."'*2 ' 

Several stud^ies regarding nursing education followed ini 
1917. The Committee for the ^ Study of Nursing Education under the 
^ direction of Josephine Goldmark presented" its report "Nursing and 
Nursing Education in the United States", in 1923 • This represented 
the completion of the first major study. It was a serious criticism 
of the existing nursing education programs of the time: "...average 
hospital training school is not organized on such a basis as to con- 
form to the standards accepted in other educational fields;, that the 
instruction in such schools is frequently casual nnd uncorrelated,; 
that the educational needs and the health and strength of students 
are frequently sacrificed to practical exigencies. . The committee 

pointed out that the 'old apprenticeship type of training was out- 
moded in the preparation of the profes-sional nurse, '♦5 end urged that 
nursing education move toward a collegiate system of education .'♦^ 

About eleven years following the Gtoldmark Report-, the Associa^ ' 

/ 

tion of Collegiate Schools of Nursing held its first regular meeting, 
at which time the association formed its constitution and by-laws. . 



* 
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The orgenizatlon stated Its purposes as: 1) To develop nursing 
education on a professional and collegiate level; 2) To promote 
and strengthen relationships between schools; of nursing and 
institutions of higher education; and 3) To promote study'srid 
experimentation in nursing service and nursing education. "'♦7 

In the years following, there .were moxie studies on nursing 
education-, aad the emphasis continued to be placed on the need 
for a collegiate education for the "professional" nurse. In 
19'»8, the National Nursing -(Council directed :by Esther laicille 
Brown, a sociologist, published its report "Nursing for the 
Future". '♦S The study is also known as the "Brown HepoU".ii9 

One of the majcr recomraendatiohs of the study was to apply 
the term "professional" only to schools that offer a professional 
education, such as; janiversities, colleges, hospitals affiliated 
with institutions of higher learning, medical colleges, or inde- 
pendent Institutions. Brown also Identified^ two types of nurses: 
the graauate bedside nurse, a product of a diploma school of 
nursing^ and the professional nurse, a product of an institution 
of higher learning. 50 

In contrast to the Goldmark Report of 1923, which gave 
little credit if any to the hospital schools of nursing, Brown 
in her V)kQ report cited a number of "Distinguished Hospital 
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Schools" commenting on their educational quality, but at the same 
^ time, recommending that nursing education can be adequate only if 
It proYldes for "laying^ of a foundation fRat permits continuing 
growth of many kinds. "52 4 

■ • . ■ /■ ■ 

She^ lists 8 number of examples of the many kinds of growth 
she means. Generally, all these refer not only to the professional 
advancement of the nurse, but Just as much to the personal enhance- 
ment of the person. 

In 1951, two events placed greater stress on colleglatf 
education for the professional nurse. Both the Joint Nursing , 
Curriculum Conference and the National Wirsing /\ccredltlng Service 
reached a consensus- "that a grjaduste nurse should first earn a 
baccalaureate degree that represents sound basic preparation 
for general professional nursing, that is, broad general education 
essential to effective citizenship and a rich personal life - end 
a well-rounded professional preparation - with- breadth and depth 
of Bursing knowledge, skilly and understanding. "53 

That same year, the Department of HigHier Education of the 
National Education Association passed a resolution regarding 
nursing education: "Whereas, health needs of the civilian popu- 
lation and nllltary personnel are making increasing demands for 
ths services of professionally and technically prepared nurses, 
and... Whereas, education for nursing is now predominantly outside 
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higher education, with emphasis on apprenticeship training/ 
Be it resolved: That Institutioas of higher learning recognire 
their responsibility for establishing progress providing for 
the professional and technical education of nurses. "5'» 

Two years later, following these happenings, Dr. Margaret 
Bridgman publi abed Collegiate Education for Nursing , which attemp- 
ted to provide data upon which could be built a philosophy of 
the nature and purposes of a collegiate education. 55- 

Bridjpnan maintained that unless nursing education includes 
liberal arts, graduate nurses are not prepared to taeet'the- deisands 
of their profession, nor their social life, nor will they be 
intelligent citizens. 5^ 

f 

- Dr. Bridgaan also gave specific reasons why the diploaa 
program for nursing was not m adequate program for nurses: 

1. They rary widely In quality and a large proportion • 
are below the national staadajrds of the- nursing 
profession for producing staff level competence. 

2. Because of their apprenticeship , nature,, they delay 
the educational process, requiring three years vhen 
comparable or superior results can be produced more 
quickly with concentrated educational emphasis. 

3> They fail to prorlde adequate foundations for 
specialiMtlon and advancement .<57 
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However, in this study Bridgman also reviewed nursing education 
within the college and found a- great number of difficulties. She 
strongly criticized aany col3.eges and universities for defeating 
the entire purpose of collegiate preparation for the nurse, by 
tending to think of nursing education i>nly as 'training* • She 
found that sone colleges had established affiliatiori "with indivi- 
dual hospital schools without investigation or concern about 
educational standards •"58 

Regardless of this, Bridgman-TrepeateSly emphssixed in the 
study, that basic baccalaureate progrsas provide the most efficient 
and satisfactory means of supply for staff -level functions requir- 
ing broad preparation. ^ 

Two years later, the Surgeon General's Consultant Group on 
Nursing issued a 'report "Toward Quality in Ifursing" which recommen- 
ded a natioiial investigation to examine nursing education and high 
quality patient care .59 The Consultant Group was convinced that 
the baccalaureate program should be the minimal requireiient for 
nurses who will assume leadership positions, and because of the 
need for nursing leaders, they urged that priority be given to 
expansion of these programs 

\ ■ , • 
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The group critizcd the lack of system, order, and coherence 
in nursing education as evidenced in three types of programs for 
nursing, stating that there is no clear differentiation as to the 
levels of responsibility for each type of graduate. 6l 

They strongly leaned toward the collegiate program for 
nur8iig> urging that they "double their graduates, from the i960 
level of 1», 000 to a total of at least 8,000 in 1970", vhile at 
the same time, establishing at least 30 or more new collegiate 
nursing schools • 

In 1965^ both the /American Nurses Association and the 
National League for Nursing presented their positions in regaard 
to nursing education. The NLH advocated "cojimunity planning to 
implement the orderly transition of nursing education into instil 
tutions of higher learning in such a way that the flow of nurses 
into the community will not be interrupted. "^3 

The ANA issued a position paper stating that "all liursLng 
personnel be prepared within the genewil system of educition",^** 
Furthermore, it stated, that **The education for all those who are 
licensed to practice nursing should take place in institutions of 
higher education,"^5 *i|p direction was given as to how to Implement 
this position, although the state nurses* associations w5re urged 
to work toward this goal* 
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The 1970 report of the National Coamiasion for the Study 
of Nursing and Nursing Education, An Abstract for Action , vas 
a little more ^explicit in this regard. Although it^siip^rted ^ 
the improveaent of nursing education as prop^ed^^by^the previous 
studies aientioaid, it called, for carefVjl^ closing 
any hospital school of nursing as^U as before (Jpening any 



collegiate program so as to^assure "that an orderljf transfer of 

functions and facilities have beenXdeveloped,"^ 

\ 

An Abstract for^ Action noted that the MOveHMfnt toward 
-restructuring the patterns of nursing education wis not merely 



a reflection of nursing leaders, but appeared to ie also « 

» - _ / 

reflection of changing tinies. The educational norm of :oday is 

moving well toward ik years of general education^^'^ So then would 

follow the replacement of hospital schools by Allege institutions. 

5 

But again, in order to be an effective education, organized 
planning has to take place. Strauss criticised the existing - 
collegiate programs of nursing, stating, that these are plagued by 
a number of problems:, a variety of educational Institutions and 
degrees, low academic prestige of nursing within the college or 
university; a heritage of affiliation with the professional schools 
of education; and the Induced stMia between practitioners who came 
fro« diploaa schools and educators who are intent on eXiminatiag 



any but collegiate schools of nursing. 
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other critics are suggesting that collegiate prograas are 
producing "well-rounded nurse generalists!' instead of "highly 

» _ - 

Skilled specialists"* They blaae this o« the sepejratioii of 
college aurslng education fro« nurslttjg practice and direct 
I«itient care.^9 ^ 

. The investigation of the National Coinission also con- 
firmed that diploaa school graduates compared favorably with 
college' students at the point where both groups began their 
caarpers in practice, and aiso that the differences within pro- 
graas are at least as great ds those between, and the similar^ 
tties aaong all preparation programs are greater than tlie dis- 
tinctionJ°, * 

The Ifational Coomission reconaiended that certain charac- 
teristics and contributions from each of the existing kinds of 
institutions "should be preserved in the emergent, comprehensive 
system to be designed." For example, the hospital school has 
particular values which surely should be encouraged in the 
college programs: close relationships l4tween faculty and stu- 
dents ^ so often found; emphasis on student-patient involvement in 
care; |provisi,on of 'early exposure to clinical care; and identifi* 
cation of the curriculum with clinical excellence. Meanwhile, 
baccalaureate schools of nursing have excelled in the develop* 
ment lot science* related courses 
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An especially interesting part of the National CoMission's 
investigation was an assessaent of the affective values of student 
nurses frda various types. of nursing prograas. The refcults seemed 
to indicate thtjt- students from the college nursing programs vieved 
their educstionai environment quite differently from those fhm 
the hospital school of nursing. The assessed values; general- 
esteem for the program, academic enthusiasm, breadth of interest, 
and Intrinsic «otivation*^were all seen \)y' the students as being 
more valued and stressed in the college environment as opposed 

! ■ . ■ • ■ 

to the students in the hospital diploma school J2 

\ These were Just some of the. points included in the report. ' 

A series of recommendations were then proposed which supported 
^ "he previous nursing education studies already discussed. Ulti- 
mately, the message of the Ifetionai Commission was "that nursing 
education shodld be structured within the overall pattern of higher 
education, t^at is, within the collegiate institutions.. ."'^3 

Despi/te the many -studies shd. the push for collegiate nursing 
programs, there have been relatively minimal increases tn the 
nuniber of programs. «s well as in the number of collegiate nursing 
graduates. A good 50 years after the first proposal for change, 
nursing prej^aration is still taking place outside the collegiate 
system. At least h^f, of all nursing institutions still exist 
apart from the college system. T** 
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There er^ many fa ctoris' which are. probably directly responsible 

fo'r.lthe delayed^ movement for change. Aaong these are: strong oppo- 

I 

sition from various groups,- lack of collegiate programs available, 

\ ' « ' ' 

I 

the lack of finances with which to build programs, and perhaps the 

feeling of Indiyiduals that they neither have the money nor the . 

\ * 
time to spend in^such a program. 

But 'specif ibally, who are the opponents and what are they 
opposing in regard to nursing education? 

■ M 

\' ■ : . ■ 

Dolan stated \that some (ho specific identification) opposed 
better education for nurses because they didn't think the average 
nurse needed it, thcjt women with less education functioned satis- 
factorily and that intellectual women often made poor nurses. 

75 

- : I 

Jensen stated .-that many registered nurses feared that because 

* / » . - . 



.of the proposed progrera they vould be demoted to practical nurse' 
status. 76 Simons looted that some pliysicians tended' to oppose the 
upgrading of nursing education because they feared that this would 
decrease the supplj^ of nurses. 77 Administrators vere equally con- 
cerned about producing enough- nurses. 

78 

■ ■ ' ■ / 

According to Bridgmen, factors vhlch have helped to retard 

the progress of collegiate schools, have been: 1) the belief that. 

nursing is one and the, same, from giving a bed bath to directing a 

school of nursing; ,2) the fallacy that college training is an asset, 
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but that tralnlng^ in the local hospitel school is Just as good, 
which has perpetuated the image of nursing as consisting mainly 
•of technical skills.''"^ 

As far 88 organizational opposition to change, this has been 
evident since the early 1900*8 when at that time there vas a funda- 
mental split in the ranks of nursing over the proper location of 
nursing Itducation.^ However, the opposition seems to have grown 
much stronger since that time. 

In^ 197i> the National League for Nursing Council of Diploma 
Prograjns voted non-support of seven of the twenty-two recomnenda- 
tions of the Ifational Comission, >rtiich included all, those which 
related to chianging the institutional patterns in educating nurses, 
eveii though the National League" for Nursing Board of Directors had 
already endorsed the siiamary report and recoamendations of the. 
National Commission. \ 

Beside the division within the National League for Nursing 

- ' ' / 

itself, another strong force spoke out in opposition to the reconwien— 

dations of the National Commission. Within the same year, the 

» 

American Hospital Association Assembly of Hospital Schools of Nursing, 
vehemently opposed the call for phasing out hospital training schools 
and as a result adopted" a resolution. 
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The following represent* the voice of xispresentatlves of 325 

hospital schools of nursing: 

*'Be it resolYed: That the AsseHbly of Hospital 
:5chool8 of Nursing (Type VIII laembership) of 
the American Hospital Association direct the 
Assembly's Governing Council to exert every 
possible influence to obtain from the Aiaerican 
Hospital Association an official statement 
repudiating those groups and individuals vho 
are alluding to the leasing put of diplOM 
programs of nursing education;"®^ 

However, the proposition vas allowed to die quietly since the 

governing council and board of the '^liericaii Hospital Association 

had already gone on record as supportingV"*.. the improvement 

academically and organizationally of all programs in nursing 

education. and the establishment of new programs associated 

with the systems of higher education. • 

Meaawhile, the staff of the national Commission tried to 
arrange to meet with the executive committee of the Council-of 
Diploma Programa to discuss areas of mutual interest and to con- 
sider $he possibility of Joint transitional projects , but in May 
of 1972, the 'Director of the Council of Diploma Programs conveyed 
that the- committee was not interested, at least for some period 
of time. However, the National Commiaaio.n supplied the hoapital 
achools with copies of a position paper, "The Diploma Wurse, the 
Hospital School, and the National Commlaslon." Thla document 
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contalaed reasons for the Coaailsslon's recoMwncUitions and plans 
for implf mentation, while emphasizing that these did not repudi- 
ate the nursing schools nor their graduates/ but merely were" an 
atteaipt to. develop a comprehensiTe nursing education program. 

9.5 

So after many years, nursing is still trying to find itself, 
and is slowly and painfully trying to fit into the mainstresm of 
/laerica's higher education system. Upon what philosophy is this 
slow, but steady movement bssed? It seems that it should Include 
both a basic belief about general education and about the nature 
of nursing;. / 



In regard to general education, Heldgerken states that 
"all education... rests upon an understanding of the meaning arid 
purpose of life, since it must take into account .the netiire and 
destiny of man and his relations with his fellow men..."^^ 

Chioni believes that general education contributes to the 
,dereloi»ent of the student as a person and as a professional 
since its goals are oriented more toward a development of cogni- 
tive skills and a personal philosophy, jand the ability .to make , 
relevant judgements and to comwinicate ideas effect ively.^T 
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In a study entitled "Liberal Education^', Mark Van Doren 
concludes that liberal education "should enable its possessor 
to recognize irtiat is common to all aen and to be equally sensi- 
tive to their differences".^ Certainly in order to gi-e sone- 
thing of herself, the nurse »ust, first have something tr give. 
It is the quality of the person giving the care that is probably 
the most important effect. Perhaps liberal education can in 
this way affect the quality of patient care. 

It was in 191*3 that Studehaker spoke about the increased 
need for a. general education for nurses for three reasons: 
1) Civilization is becoming-^l^creasingly complex; 2) Consequently, 
the interests and^ctivities of individuals tend to become highly 
speci8lized|^ 3) This specialization has serious social consequences. 89 
Sp it vSeeas that general (or liberal) education is necessary for 
.the "professional" nurse, if she is to be really j»f fective in 
caring for individual's. - ' ' 

^ What kind- of ediication does the nature of nursing itself 
demand? Since nursing has loag concerned itself with giving care 
to huaan beings, comaunication is aost important in recognizing 
and meeting the needs of persons. !n»i8 is the nature of nursing, 
to care for individuals. Therefore the intellectual education 
of the nurse must give consideration to the continued developnent 
of the communication skills of the nursing student.^ 




Ifursing does not care for human beings in a vacuui, there- f 
fore, it is important' JTor the nurife always to be aware of the 
enviroriaent in which the persom lives. A pierson cannot ever be 
separated fro« his environment. Therefore, it is important that 
the studeat nurse be grounded in concepts froa the natural and 
social sciences aad th3 hiiaanities since these relate specifically 
to the "»ari-and«his-environ«ent construct". 91 

Since it is the nature of nursing to care for each patient 
as a unique person, then the nurse sust be able to adapt to differ* 
eaces. She may havp to apply the routines she has learned with 
some modification; depending upon the needs of the 4ndi^.dual patient 
To be able to meet these needs, she will have had to develop an 
inquiring mind and problem solving techniques. ^2 

Where is the nursing student best given the^oppor^unity to 
become a critical thinker who can adapt and execute good decisions, 
while being highly grounded in both technical and general knowledge? 
College would seem like o logical answer, particulat-ly for general 
knowledge". However, It is questionable. Aether or not college can 
offer the nursing student enough practical experience. ^This seems 
to be the thinking of some even today. This was the concern even 
in 1936 - that the college may overemphasize mursing theory, as 
opposed to the hospital school of nursing which aay have exaggerated 
the technical. 93 
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Six*cificelly. what 'dQCs the nurse learn in a coilegiate 
program that she csui relate; to her professional preparation? 

Sociology and social anthropology may .provide a foundation 
for understanding patients as social beings; whose attitudes and 
reaction* have been conditioned by their social environment. 
Psychology courses may assist the student in understanding 
individuals and their interrelationships f^** The biological and 
physical sciences may offer ja foundation for nutrition, pharma- 
cology, medical principles, and nur8ing.95 

These subjects are generally taught in the collegiate pro- 
- gram,Abut whether or not they really proyide a foundation depends 
upon the individual student - whether or not he/she 4s able to 
integrate and apply the basic principles of the material presented. 

In looking back over their college education, four graduate 
nurses of 1970 talk about their education and how it relates to 
them as nurses. 

1. "A liberal arts background as opposed to the 
scientific makes me personalize nursing. I 
have adequate skills, vhlch I can continue 
to develop. The degree program gives you what 
is needed in Intellectual development, the de- 
sire to learn, to solve problems, to think 
critically, and to make choices in certain 
situations." 




2* "My education prepared me to be the kind of 
nurse' that I want to be, a aurse actually 
and directly involved in giving patient care." 

3. "The nurse with a baccalaureate degree wants 
greater freedom and independence in carrying 
out her nursing duties. She wants freedom/ 
to use what she has to give, in terms of edu- 
cation, insight, initiative, and intelligence.. 
She is taught this in college; she is denied 
this in the hospital." 

^ h. "The degree nurse comes with anxieties and 
^'/^^ .must accept the fact that she is going to 
i ^ be critlf^lMd by the nursing staff; she^ 

must..ffeel coMldent _that in time , she' ll ^ 
be able to develop her potential and even 
surpass what the diploma'graduatc' is doing." ^^^^ 

. The first three nurses souhd quite positive about themselves, 

while the fourth one seems to doubt her adequacy. This seems to 

reflect both the many different collegiate programs, as well as 

the uniqueness of each student. 



One author feels that the college offers a^ better quality 
and quantity of resources and a broad outlook, which is a definite 
addition to the practical values obtained in hospital life.97 
AlsjD, the addition of .public health, teaching and management skills, 
as well as the development of intellectual skills make a notable 
difference between the baccalaureate program and other programs. 

93 

jf 

What is the significance of all this talk about nursing edu- 
cation? ^Where will it all end?. At present, It appears to be moving 
slowly, but steadily in the direction of a bachelor's degree in 

c 

nursing as the minimal preparation for the professional nurse. 
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However, the question is - will this transition ever be completed? 
What will ultimately happen to nursing as a "profession"? 

_ 

B 

♦ * ' • _^ 

♦ 
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^. THE CASE OF TELEVISION VERSUS READING 

From the pauci^ of literature written on television and reading 
by recognized people in the reading field as well as the infrequent 
integration of television as part of f jormal readJ,i^ instruction, it 
appears saf^ to infer that educators tend to either ignore the 
potential of television- fw the reading classroom or hold it in low 
regard as a teaching medium. This oppostion to television in the 
classroom possibly reflects aversion to.tlie so-called television 
addiction of today's children and/or the fear of usurpation of the 
teacher by television instruction and the attendant dehumanization 
of education. These biases often preclude any consideration of the 
^advantages offered by television in education and particularly in 
remedial reading instructions It is ray contention the deleterious 
effects of television viewing notwithstanding that television and 
namely. The Electric Company is a potentially effective -:ool of 

/■ 

remediation for certain reading disabilities. 



Statistics and studies attest to the fact that television 
represents a pervasive force in the lives of children today. It is 
estimated that by the time a child is five years old he will have spent 
at least as such time watching television as a college student working 
towards a bachelor's degree will spend in classes over four years. 
The average nurt)er of hours per week of television viewing ^ children 
cited in studies varies air/where from twenty to f if hours per week. 
Regardless of the disparity among the figures, it is generally conceded 
' that television viewing absorbs nore of a child's tiae than argr other 
activity aside from sleeping. -^TFurthenwre, it is generally accepted 
that the exhorbitant amount of time spent watching television cannot 
but affect the behavior of its "mesmerized audierice.*' 

Dwelling on the impact of television violence on children, research 
has not yet reached any conclusive findings on the long-term impact of 
television on the learning proc^ess. Observations of apparent, passivity 
and anti-social behavior resulting from television viewing has given 
impetus to the theory that television interferes with the development 
of thinking in con junction with the acquisition of complex ^language 
skills. For example, in the following description a bleak picture for 
future educational experiences is' intimated for the inveterate watchers 



Dorothy H. Cohen, "Is TV a Pied Piper?" Young Children. 
(November 1974), p. 7. ' * 

2 

Gerald S. Lesser, Children and Television (New York, 1974), p. 19. 
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of television: 

His nursery school teacher reports that he is passive^ noncreative, " 
unresponsive to instruction, bored during play periods and possessed 
of an almost nonexistent attention span— -in short, very much like 
his classmates. NjMct fall, he will officially reach t;he age of 
reason and begin his f ormal^education. His parents are beginning 
to 4iscuss their apprehensions—when they are not too busy watching 
television. 3 ^ . , 

Implicit in this description is the view that television is responsible 
for diminished creativty, increased passivity, non-responsiveness to 
instruction, and short attention spans, behaviors of concern to all 
teachers and particularly reading specialists. 

These detrimentaf effects of television on the learning process 
are embodied in various t^potheses and research findings. According 
to child-developmerit expert Dorothy Cohen at New York City^i^ Bank 
Street College of Education, "television has taken away the child's 
ability to form pictures in his mind. Her contention holds serious ' 
implications for the reading process which is an active, creative 
process involving the translation of print into visual images feelings, 
and thoughts. The jeopardy to creativity associated with reading' potential 
is reflected in the findings of a University of Southern California 
research team which determined that after three weeks of intensive 

television viewing, creativity dropped among 250 intermediate grade 

5 

children. Besides undermining creativity, television is suspected of 
reducing active interaction with people thereby robbing children of 
opportunities to develop language arts skills through speaking. In fact , 



ierJc 



"What TV Does to Kids," Newsweek , (February 21, 1977), p. 63. 



Ibid . , p. 65. 
'cohen, p. 5. 
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Stanford University researcher , Paul Kaufmn carries this argument 
further by maintaining that television religates children to the role of 
mere spectators and thus teaches passivity.^ While the degree of 
spectator ship inferred by Kaufman « is debatable, his ominous pronoucement 
is va(;uely reminiscent of Ray Bradbury ♦s portent of total human passivity 
in his book Fahrenheit 451 , Bradbury depicts a society in which man 
regards books as anathema as opposed to television which is perceived as 
being more real than life. In Bradbury's society man lives roost of his 
life vicariously through television programs. Many edjucators fear that 
Children subject to the unmitigated influence of television are adopting 
life styles approximating those of chiuracters in Fahrehheit 45 1, 

In addition to diminished creativity and increased passivity, 
educators berooan non-responsiveness^ to instruction ^hd shdrt-attentipn 
spans as effects of too much television. Many educators feel the - 
pressure- of competing with television in^ providing entertainment for 

e 

Students. It is difficult if not impossible for a teacher to measure 
up> to The Electrdc Company with its flashy showbiz techniques made 
possible by the ^television medium. The argument that televisiorf is the 
agent responsible for student predilection for learning through 
gimmicks (i.e., instruction which is masked tgr potential appeal to 
students). Todays children's expectation of learning as an enjoyable 
experience rather than a tedious , boring, and failure-laden chore can 
be attributed to television. Gavriel Salomon's study of a population 
of Israeli children whose access to television was restricted bat Who 



Newsweek, p. 65. 




. vleuea S«a.e Str.« on a regular basis tends to substantiate this. His 
study (i,7« Showed these children exhibited lessened persistence to 
repetitive school-lik4 ta.,«. ' onr the MsiJ "of this research, however. 
It .a, be erroneously concluded that televislo'n constitutes an l^pedinent 
to learning. In the wake of extensive television viewing, students- 
needs and expectations with regard to learning have cha„f.ed. A „ore 
tenable position would be that television interferes «lth students- learning 
only to the extent that educators fall to adapt their teaching „thods 
^and: ^terials to ™eet changes in students- heeds and expectations vi. j ^ 
laming. It behooves educators to devise "gl»icks" and utilize materials 
Which Will evoM student Interest and involveftent. Fast, ^ve«ent, hu^, 
color, and diversity which television bonbards unrelehtlessly at children 
™ay be- incorporated ih methods and/or «terlals when^ appropriate. For 
sample. The Electric Company employs «,i*ated letters which can serve 
■ as cues for students In reading printed words. The replication of these 
letters in written print is seemingly impossible, but there exists the 
neans of communicating cues in print by employing ' different colors, 
printing styles, and Vetter sizes which could provide cues and/or engender 
interest by suggesting movement. The Incoagration of these elements is 
reflected Ih the attached selection from The BanK street/Ho„.h^„ n 
Mifflin Reading Series , ^ 



. fe-.) "al.e Sleeplh. Boovs (Boston, 1972), pp. 20-22. 
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FABLl 

of the 
FOOLISH FROG 

Retold by SEYMOUR REIT 



ONE DAY a baby frog 



was hop 



hop 



hop 



hop' 



ho^ 



hop- 



hop 



hop.^ 



'^hop-- 



-hopping 



through a meadow 
A cow came along, 
munching the sweet meadow grass 
The little frog had never seen 
a cow before. 
He becanfie very frightened, so he 



ow. 



hop 



hop^ • .^°K y^^P-^ >op, 

/ / \, / \ y ' 

nop hop'^ hop' 



hopped 



hop' 



home as /as/ as he could go. 

When he reached the pond where he lived, he saw his father 
sitting on a lily pad, sunning himself. 

"Pop." the baby frog said 
"I just saw the biggest animal 
in the whole wor.'i!" 

The old bullfrog brrupped. 
"Bigger than me?" 
"Much bigger," the little frog replied 
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The bullfrog was very foolish. 
Also very vain. He began 

to pulF out his chest. 
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" He puffed until he was quite 

swollen. 
"That animal," he croaked, 

"couldn't have been bigger than thisr 

"Yes it was. Father. MmcA bigger." The foolish frog began to get angry 

He puifed some more. 






>pped 
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All that puffing made it hard for him to talk 
*Now I'm the biggest," he squeaked. "Right?" 

"Wrong," said the little frog 
This made the foolish bullfrog recr/Zy angry, 

puffed and 
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The apparent need for sensitivity to television's impact on students 
lends credibility to the argument that television has created a new 
learning process for children. Salomon's assertion that "the develppraent 
Of new technology leads, after a certain period of time' to the 'development 
of a new symbol system which partly at least, is uniquely suited to that 

g 

technology" suggests that students* adherence to the symbol system 
peculiar to television may be a factor in their learning process. 
Children internalizing the; auditory /visual stimuli of television as a 
means of processing information may generalize this to classroom learning 
including reading. While television entails a viaual/auditory symbol 
system, reading is predicated on a Tetter-symbol process. Television 
provides visual representations as opposed to reading which necessitates 
the creation of mental representations. The logical extension of this 
reasoning is that a reading disability could arise if a' child fail* to 
make the appropriate transition from the television symbol system to 
that of the written page. In such a reading .disability television could 
serve to bridge the gap betw^een the two symbol systems, for example, 
television zoom- in techniques could be used to teach visual discrimination, 
a skill which students could transfer from the television screen to the 
written page. The potential of visual representations of television- for 
fostering corresponding mental representations in students exists.^ 
It seems that television may very well be part of the solution to the 
problem which it has created. 



g 

Barbara R. Powles and Vivian M. Horner, p. 7. 
^Lesser,, p. 84. 
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Television possesses other advantages which qualify it for serious 
consideration as a potential solution to educational problems. Paramount 
is television's ability to hold children's attention even at its seemingly 
dullest moments. Children regard television as entertaining. Obviously 
in the light of the fact they spend so much time watching television, children 
are accustomed" to being entertained .a good deal of their lives. The conflict 
children experience once they enter school can be anticipated. Traditionally 
a distinction has been drawn by educators between play which is supposed- to 
be fun and learning which should be work. The notion of. learning being 
enjoyable is perhaps accepted in theory by some educators but not usually 
incorporated into classroom instruction. I^Iaitjj students complain incessantly of 
being bored by school and become so alienated that their well-developed 
escape mechanisms enabltf them to avoid learning in school in some 
instances. This type of behavior is consistent with Freud's "pleasure 
principle" in which Freud claims there exists a universal tendency for 
man to avoid pain and find pleasure which accounts for man's tendency to 
remember pleasant events while forgetting unpleasant events. Freud's 
principle holds significance for the learning process in that xt suggests 
that l'>arning as an efijoyable experience can facilitate the retention of 
the material to be Itearned. It is also conceivable that :he incorporation 
of television in instAiction would supply strong motivation to learn for 
?ome children. Freud's "pleasure principle" can be applied to another 
quality peculiar to television— the nonpunitive nature of television. 



^^Joyce hicLellan, The Question of Play (New York, 1970), p. 16. 

^^obert L. Hilliard and Hyman H. Field, Television a nd the Teacher 
(New York, 1976), p. 12 • ' 
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Television allows children to make mistakes without fear of criticism 
which may be accompanied either by humiliation or perceived withdrawl 
of the teacher's affection, both of which have potential for interfering 
with learning. Perhaps the rionpunitive nature of television as well as 
its entertainment appeal contribute to Sesame Street's legacy— its success 
in attracting and holding large audiences despite its ob\dous educational 
intentions. Se same Street as well as The Electric Company have proven 
that education and entertainment can be effectively combined to obtain 
audience favor. 

The positive attributes of tielevisiion tempered by its negative 
attributes give rise to controversy which surrounds the adoption of television 
as a solution to reading problems. The argument raised specifically against 
the use of television in reading instruction is as follows, A child 
who spends 20-28 hours per week watching television. and only 7 hours reading 
outside of schooPalready spends a dis'iwoportionate amount watching 
television. Furthermore, it is argued that television appears to divert \ 
- students from reading rather thsn encouraging them to read. Yet studies 
conducted do not draw any signficant correlations between hours of television 
viewing and hours of voluntary reading. It appears that poor readers have 
less interest in reading than in television in contrast to^good readers 
who watch considerable television but tend to spend more titwi reading 
(H. M. Robinson and Weintraub,, 1973).:^^ In other words a child who 
dislikes reading will be more likely to amuse himself watching television. 



^^Lesser, p. 234. 
13, 
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while a child who is an avid reader will watch television but allot 

time for reading in his' schedule. ^ 

since television is so attractive to poor readers , it stands to 

these 5 

reason that it could be employed to get '^children interested in reading. 
Attempting to accomplish Just that. The Electric Company was created in 
1971 by the Children's Workshop as a-supplement to classroom instruction 
in reading. The, f ive-day-a-weck, half -hour television show utilizes 
animation, music, sound effects, humor, and repetition to reach a target 
audience of primarily second, third, and f oinrth grade children in the 
lower half of their class in reading achievement. As described by 
David Connell, Vice President of the Workshop, the task facing those 
involved in The Electric Company including educators, psychologists and 
entertainers was . . to get print on the screen in a lot of different 

ways so people would want to, watch it, and that meant electronic 

15 ^ • 

gadgetry." Animation pop-up techniques not only amuse but also 

effectively depict the left-to-right sequence of print corresponding - 

to the temporal sequence of speech and depict the representation of 

speech sounds by written symbols. In fact! this capability of television 

has been regarded as television's, greatest potential for teaching "reading. 

Underlying this potential is the property of visual media to 

«... trans late(ing) nonvlsual facts into visual ones, and thereby giving 

17 

them sensory concreteness.** For example, in one of Th e Electric Company 



Martin Mayer, "The Electric Company* Easy Reader and a Lot of Other 
Hip Teachers, The New York Times Magazine (January 28, 1973), p. 15 

^^Joan T. Feely, Television and Reading in the Seventies (New York, 
1974), p. 

17 ' 
Powles and Horner, p. 6. 
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shows, the word "bee" appears on the screen. The letters are .manipulated 
electronically to move in a bee-like manner, and buzzing is he'ard in the 
background. The abstractness of the printed w^d "bee" is thus transformed 
into a concrete concept by means of motion and sound which may be more 
impressive to children than static raateriais. To help children to grasp 
concepts of. decoding, reading for meaning, using the context clues, and 
syntax. The Electr ic Company employs various "gimmicks" including electronic 
gadgetry as well as real-life skits. 

The question arises how effective are these attention-getting 
techniques in teaching children to read. An evaluation of the first 
two years of the show conducted for the Children's Television Workshop 
by the Educational Testing Service showed positive effects of the show 
on the target audiience when the program was viewed as a supplement to 
classroom reading instruction,^^ In light of this study The Electric 
Company may be considered of limited value in teaching childrefn to read. 
The program, of course, does not purport to teach children to read but 
to serve as supplemental instruction. Television can be categorized with 
teaching materials which are rendered worthwhile by virtue of teacher 
effectiveness and pupil preparation. A teacher integrating The Electric 
Compaiqr as a part of formal instruction will introduce Uie skills being 
taught before student viewing of the show and after the program will 
provide follow-up activities whereby students can apply these skills. 
This teacher can realistically expect her students to benefit from the 
program, whereas a teacher who turns on the television set for a break 
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from, classroom routine cannot; expect students to derive much more than 
pleasure from the program. With respect to the need for classroom 
integration^ the ETS evaluation of The Electric Company points to an 
overriding limitation of television — the inherent lack of feedback and 
two-way interaction. The lack of feedback is manifested by the fact 
that the program 4s not sequential in which one day's lesson- on the 
show is related the following and previous days shows. Furthermore, 
the pace of The Electric Company is fast to hold children's attention as 
evidenced by short allotment of time for each teaching segments. For 
example, six and a half minutes are set aside for a given consonant or 

consonant blend? 140 seconds is allotted for teaching children that ee and 
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ea make the same sound. Clearly, the pace of the television show cannot 

be adjusted to individual learning rates. Traditional teaching is 

markedly different from this approach "in that it strives to control the 

level and pace of teaching material- in a progression of steps which is 

20 

appropriately reinforced. On the basis of the ETS evaluation, it 
appears that Tlie Electric Company providing an alternative approach to 
learning reading skills may play a role in some students* reading 
reraediation. 

No amount of derision or criticism of television will result in its 
abolishment. At best-it will lead. to better television programming for 
children. Because of the pervading and enduring presence of television 
in children's lives, there is a need for educators especiall reading specialists 
to determine appropriate way^ of contending with the impact of television 

■^^Mar tin Mayer, p. .24. • 

^^Lesser, p. 246. 25 J 
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on children's learning processes « Is television guilty of wrongdoing? 
In the case of television versus reading the verdict is as follows: 
while television is guilty of contributing to behaviors which may interfere 
with the acquisition of reading skills ^ television may also serve .as part 
of the solution to certain reading disabilities by breaking down the ^ 
barriers between the two symbol systems that of reading and television and 
by coflomunicatinp ceirtain conc^epts not as effectively described by other 
teaching materials. The strong possibility exists that a program such as 
T he Electric Company^ may engender interest in learning which may be 
transferred to reading. It cannot be guaranteed that The Electric Company 
will benefit all disabled readers » but the arguments and evidence are 
Strong that it can. If this television program is combined with 
effective teaching » it has the potential to help certain disabled 
readers. Hopefully » The Electric Company will prove to be so successful 
that in years to come reading specialists will rely more on television' 
in remediation and will have access to diff ereiit^programsf geared to meet 
various reading levels aiid needs. The case then isn*t really television 
versus reading. Television and reading are not in diametrical opposition 
but rather are intricately interrelated despite all objections. The 
question isn*t should television be used in reading remediation but 
how should television be used in reading remediation. 
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